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~ 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

‘IR DOUGLAS HAIG has reported this week a slight but annoying 
>) reverse north of Nieuport—the first we have suffered for a very 
long time. On Tuesday evening the Germans attacked and broke 
into our lines in the sand dunes on the right bank of the Yser, near 
the sea, after subjecting them for twenty-four hours to a very 
intense bombardment which levelled all our defences. Opposite 
Lombaertzyde we thrust them out by a counter-attack. But our 
garrison holding the dunes at the river-mouth was isolated by the 
heavy curtain-fire which destroyed the bridges over the Yser, and, 
having no shelter, it was captured. The strip of ground thus lost 
was 1,400 yards wide and 600 yards deep. The Germans claim 
1,250 prisoners, including twenty-seven officers—the best part of 
two battalions. 


We must not take this unpleasant incident too sericusly. That 
would be to confess that we are being spoiled by good fortune. 
A conspicuous lesson of the war is that any small position can 
be taken if it is shelled heavily enough and attacked in a resolute 
fashion. The difficulty is to hold the battered trenches against 
counter-attacks. In the Yser dunes, as at Lombaertzyde, our 
men were blown out of their trenches by the Germans’ shell-fire, 
probably from the very heavy guns which they have installed 
along the coast, and for which our Navy seems to have a profound 
respect. But while at Lombaertzyde our troops had plenty of 
ground behind them in which to fall back and re-form for the 
counter-attack, our garrison in the dunes was holding a very narrow 
strip beyond the broad river, and could not retire temporarily 
because the bridges were down. It was caught in a trap. 


The Times Military Correspondent suggests, we do not know 
with what authority, that our warships operating on the Flanders 
coast had been compelled by the gale on Tuesday to put out to 
sea, and therefore could not assist our troops in the sudden 
emergency. This, if true, is one of the risks of combined naval 
and military operations, such as we have Jong looked for in these 
quarters. It may be noted that we had recently taken over the 
Nieuport sector from the French, who had held it for two years 
and a half, and our men may not have become accustomed to the 
peculiar local conditions. The last time we lost a piece of our old 
line, on the Vimy Ridge in May of last year, we had in the same 
way replaced the French only a few weeks before. It issatisfactory 
to note Sir Douglas Haig’s remark that our artillery continues 
to be active north of Nieuport. The enemy in the captured dunes, 
with no trenches left for him to shelter in, will have an uncomfortable 
time. 








Our naval airmen in the East achieved a daring feat on Monday 
night by raiding the Turkish-German fleet off Constantinople. 
They approached unobserved, descended within 800 feet of the 
sea, and dropped bombs on the battle-cruiser ‘Goeben’ and her 
attendant warships and submarines. Flying so low, they obtained 
direct hits on the ‘ Goeben’ and other ships, and caused explosions 





and fires. They also attacked and hit the Turkish War Office 
on the quay. The enemy were taken completely by surprise, 
and did not open fire until our airmen had dropped all their bombs 
and were making for their base, which they reached in safety. 

The French have had another week of very heavy fighting on 
the Chemin des Dames, north of the Aisne, where the Crown Prince, 
as at Verdun, is exhausting his strength in vain efforts to break the 
French resistance. The chief German attack was delivered at 
dawn on Sunday last against the western part of the ridge, between 
the Panthéon and Froidmont, south of the old fort of Malmaison, 
which the enemy still holds. The picked ‘‘ storm troops” and sup- 
ports, twelve fresh battalions in all, followed up a very short and 
heavy bombardment so quickly that they gained a long line of 
trenches. But our Allies were too good for them. Within a few 
minutes, before the Germans could dig themselves in or put out 
wire, the French were upon them with a fierce counter-attack and 
flung them out of most of their gains. On Monday the enemy 
tried again further east, at Hurtebise, but his columns were dis- 
persed by the French seventy-fives. The importance of the ridge 
which our Allies took in the spring is well illustrated by the desperate 
anxiety of the Germans to recover it, and thus remove a menace to 
their whole left flank. 


The great Russian offensive has developed most favourably. 
After striking hard last week at the enemy’s centre in Galicia, 
north and south of Brzezany, General Brussiloff has delivered a 
still more vigorous blow at his right flank between the Dniester 
and the Carpathians. This movement began on Friday week 
with an advance on a broad front west of Stanislau, where the 
Russians stopped in August last. Last Sunday the Russians 
burst through the enemy lines at Jamnica, taking seven thousand 
prisoners and forty-eight guns. The Cossacks hustled the retreating 
enemy so vigorously that he could not make astand. On Tuesday 
the Russians captured Halicz, and on Wednesday they were in 
Kalusz. A glance at the map shows that they can now outflank 
the Brzezany lines from the south and compel their evacuation. 
General Korniloff, who now repeats the successes gained by General 
Lechitsky in this sector last year, is the son of a Siberian peasant, 
and one of the most popular men in the Russian Army. 


The Admiralty’s return of losses by mine or submarines for last 
week is again less unfavourable than we had feared. Thirteen 
large merchantmen and three small ships were sunk, while thirteen 
beat off the asszilants and escaped. These are the lowest figures 
recorded since March. As in the previous week we lost fifteen 
large end five small vessels, or less than the average number, and 
as both in June and May we suffered far less than in April, we may 
perhaps begin to hope that the Allied Navies have taken the measure 
of the submarines, for the volume of shipping in and out of our 
ports remains much the same from week to week. We shall continue 
to lose merchantmen to the very end of the war, as we did in the 
struggle with Napoleon. But we may fairly expect to keep the 
submarine menace within narrowing limits, and to avert its ill 
effects by harder work in the shipyards as well as by strict economy 
in the home. 


The largest and most spectacular,though not the most destructive, 
aeroplane raid on London yet accomplished by the Germans occurred 
last Saturday morning. The raiders, which crossed London from 
north-west to south-east, are said to have numbered twenty-two, 
Many observers counted a good many more than twenty-two 
machines, but no doubt they were unable to distinguish our own 
from the German aeroplanes. The first things noticed by the 
onlookers were that the raiders seemed to be startlingly low down, 
and that they moved with a slowness which suggested a high degree 
of confidence and deliberation. When the raiders turned into the 
wind they seemed for some minutes to come almost to a standstill— 
to use their engines just sufficiently to neutralize the strong breeze 
and to “‘ hover ”’ over particular places. 


Those who watched the arrival of this impressive flight of wild 
birds in regular formation, with the bomb-droppers occupying the 
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inner line and the fighting machines which protected them outside, 
will always have an image of it in their minds. But it is necessary 
to say at once that the appearance of low altitude and slowness of 
flight was probably quite deceptive. The German maehines were 
exceptionally large, and the sky was very clear. Thus the raiders 
Seemed to be much lower than they were, and experts estimated 
their altitude at not less than 13,000 feet. As for the speed, that 
also was probably deceptive, for at a very great height the angle 
changes slowly, and on the whole it is better to trust probability 
than visual impressions, and to suppose that the raiderswere going 
“all out” when they passed over London. 





Tn one respect the circumstances of the raid were different from 
all others yet experienced. The threatening lowness of the raiders, 
as it seemed, was a portent not to be disregarded, and the vast 
majority of people sought shelter. It is now understood universally 
that the danger in the streets is far greater than inside houses, for 
many more people are killed by fragments, whether of bombs or 
shells, than by the direct hits of bombs. Certainly for a quarter 
of an hour or so many streets in the “‘ Metropolitan area” were 
quite deserted. This new readiness of people to be sensible and 
eoolly and calmly to take cover rather changes our point of view 
as to official warnings, especially as it is proposed now that only 
“short warnings”’ should be given when a raid over a particulaT 
district seems absolutely certain. What we objected to was a 
general warning for London such as would be delivered by a con- 
tagion of bell-ringing. That would mean general, and perhaps 
frequent, paralysis of industry and business over a vast area, and 
would concede to the Germans one of the results they aim at. If 
“short warnings’’ for particular areas can be arranged, that iS 
another matter altogether. 


The raiders arrived, apparently in two parties, over the Essex 
eoast and the Isle of Thanet about 9.30a.m. In the Isle of Thanet 
three persons were killed and three injured, and in the London 
area forty were killed and one hundred and ninety-four injured- 
Some fires were caused, but the damage was much less than might 
have been expected. Four of the twenty-two raiders were de- 
stroyed on their return journey. But that was not all. The Germans 
had organized certain fighting squadrons to help the raiders during 
their return, when they would be specially liable to attack, and 
eut of these squadrons the R.N.A.S. destroyed six machines and 
injured another. We have written at length on the whole sub- 
ject elsewhere. We are conscious of having given much more 
attention to this raid then its military importance warrants, but 
as it may result in a settling of the public mind as to what is and 
is not possible in the way of defence we hold ourselves justified 
for domestic reasons. The people of London are as self-possessed 
as ever. Fortunately they do not pay overmuch attention to 
some false guides who would try to impose upon the Government 
various very short-sighted methods of defence. 


One last word may be said on the chief moral of air raids, a moral 
which is much more important than the question of “ reprisals.” 
The raids hitherto have been only a faint foretaste of what must 
be expected in future if the power of Germany for evil be not finally 
smashed. In the days when wars were gladiatorial combats 
between chosen teams, so to speak, decency, and even chivalry, 
eould be observed, and generally were observed, by civilized nations. 
Bu: now nations are pitted against nations in all their constituent 
parts. The use of the air as a new element in war changes every- 
thing. Where hundreds of aeroplanes are sent now on death-dealing 
missions, hundreds of thousands may be sent by a well-prepared 
nation in the future. We are only at the beginning of air-fighting. 
An unscrupulous State like Germany might lay a foreign capita] 
jn ruins within a few minutes by a surprise declaration of war. We 
must reduce the possibilities of such nightmarish terrors. We 
must set them within bounds. But limitations imply good faith, 
and there isno place in the future system for a nation like Germany 
under her present rulers, all of whom have proved themselves 
utterly incapable of good faith. 


On Monday in the Commons, in reply to the first question on 
the air raid, Mr. Bonar Law announced that the Government 
proposed to move the adjournment of the House in order that there 
might be a private sitting to discuss the subject of air defence. 
Protests were uttered by Mr. Churchill, Sir H. Dalziel, and Colonel 
Claude Lowther, but the majority of the members acquiesced in 
the proposal. From the official report of the proceedings at the 


secret Session we learn that Mr. Lloyd George, after briefly stating 
the numbers of the raiders and their losses, observed that while the 
attack had not been made with impunity, complete protection in 
the air could never be secured. The nearest approach to immunity 
lay in making hostile raids so costly that they would not become 
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worth the Germahs’ while. The first consideration before the 
Government was to see that the Ariny in Franee had a sufficiency 
of aeroplanes, which meant everything to that Army ; and the first 
duty of the country was tovpretect our men at the front. 





Nothing could be more~disastrows to the conduct of military 
operations than anything which encouraged the Germans to believe 
that by these raids they could excite such a clamour in this country 
that the Government could not resist the demand for the withdrawal 
of aeroplanes from the front. If the aeroplanes could be provided 
both for the front and for our defence against raids, that would 
of course be done. If not, the Army must come first, and it was 
vitally important that the Germans should know it. They were 
just as alive to the importance of supremacy in the air as we were, 
and had put forth prodigious efforts in the last twelve months, but 
the Government’s information was that the German capacity of 
production was not adequate to compete with the provision we had 
made. Hitherto the increase had only been gradual, but our pro- 
duction was now going up by leaps and bounds. In the ensuing 
debate there was some criticism from Mr. Joynson-Hicks, Sir H. 
Dalziel, and others, while Lord Hugh Cecil maintained that the 
air problem was a wholly military problem, and that the judgment 
of the military experts ought to prevail. 


Aerial defence was the subject of a debate in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. Lord Tenterden, who raised the question, complained 
of the inadequacy of the measures taken by the Government for the 
production of aeroplanes. Lord Crewe, while admitting that pre- 
ference must be given to the demands of the Army for aircraft, 
maintained that beneath the courage of the people there lay a good 
deal of resentment. The holding of a secret Session was doubtless 
necessary and advisable, but he was afraid that it had added to 
this resentment. Lord Derby in reply agreed that the courage 
shown by the people of London must not be used as an excuse for 
failing to provide them with the utmost possible amount of protec- 
tion. The best way they could give protection was by increasing 
the output of aeroplanes, and he assured the House that the increase 
was stupendous, and went on week by week to such an extent as to 
tax to the utmost our training of pilots and provision of aerodromes, 
He hoped that what he had said might give some sense of security 
to London, but it would be idle for him to pretend that raids on this 
country could be entirely frustrated. 


President Wilson issued on the 8th inst. his Exports Embargo 
Proclamation. ~The Proclamation, which opens with the words 
“Whereas the public safety requires that succour shall be prevented 
from reaching the enemy,” prohibits the exportation from the 
United States without Government licence of food, grains, meats, 
fats, coal, coke, oils, fertilizers, arms, munitions, iron, and steel after 
July 15th. In a statement accompanying the Proclamation the 
President declares that in taking this action the Government has 
chiefly in view the improvement of the food conditions in the United 
States which have arisen or are likely to arise before new crops are 
harvested. Not only does the conservation of her prime food 
supplies vitally concern the people of the United States, but the 
retention of an adequate supply of raw materials is essential to the 
Government’s military and naval programme and the continuance 
of all domestic activities. It is obviously the duty of the United 
States, he continues, in liberating any surplus products, to consider 
first the necessities of all the nations engaged in war against the 
Central Empires. The American Government recognizes its duties 
to neutrals and does not wish to hamper them, but means only to 
fulfil its obvious obligations, and assure itself that neutrals are hus- 
banding their own resources and that its supplies will not become 
available directly or indirectly to feed the enemy. The American 
Press has welcomed this drastic Proclamation as “a great and 
decisive weapon of war with which to exert a mighty economic force 
for the benefit of ourselves and our Allies, and against our enemies.” 

Another politica] crisis arose in Germany at the end of last week, 
when the Reichstag met. In the Main Committee, Herr Erzberger, 
of the Centre Party, at the instance, it is said, of Austria, made a 
vigorous speech advocating democratic reforms and a peace without 
annexations or indemnities. He was supported by the Social 
Democrats and others, but opposed by his own leader, Herr Spahn. 
The Chancellor last Saturday replied in an unreported spéech, 
refusing to accept the suggested peace formula. Herr Erzberger'’s 
speech, however, caused such commotion that a Crown Council 
was held on Monday—for the first time, it is said, since the war— 
and the resignations of several Ministers, including Helfferich and 
Zimmermann, are said to be imminent. The Emperor's hasty 
visit to the Austrian Emperor at Laxenburg is connected by rumour 
with the episode. We comment on it elsewhere, 
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The French Chamber resumed its public sittings last Saturday 
after nearly a week of secret Sessions. The debate was remarkable 
for the speech of M. Painlevé on military policy. He frankly 
admitted that grave mistakes had been made in the April offensive 
on the Western Front. The results obtained were bought too 
dearly, and heavy losses were suffered which might have bcen 
avoided, and must be avoided in the future. The leaders responsible 
for these errors, in spite of their brilliant records, had been relieved 
of their commands, but no further punishment would be inflicted 
without full inquiry. In place of bold and grandiose but insuffi- 
ciently prepared plans they must have a rational and positive 
war policy inspired by prudence, which should not exclude energy, 
but which should not demand the impossible—and of this policy 
he saw the great protagonist in General Pétain. Victory was 
eertain on the one condition that the moral of the country remained 
intact. M. Painlevé’s fine speech was greeted with great enthusiasm. 
M. Ribot also spoke with dignity on the burdens of France, and the 
Order of the Day, approving of the declarations of the Government 
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and expressing confidence that it would retain the direction and 
control of general war policy, was adopted by 375 to 23. 


In view of the impending Conference of the Allies in Paris to 
discuss the military and political situation in the Balkans, interest 
attaches to the official statement of the Provisional Government in 
Russia. Their representatives at the Conference, it explains, have 
been instructed to defend the standpoint of the Provisional Govern- | 
ment, and to insist especially on the application of the general principle 
of foreign policy proclaimed by the Russian democracy. These in- | 
structions have a special bearing on the Greek question. The Pro- 
visional Government could not but disapprove the means employed | 
for the forcible substitution of one King by another. They were 
animated by no desire to support King Constantine, of whom they 
disapproved, and of whose personal policy they continue comple tely 
to disapprove, but by the impropriety of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the Hellenic people. They had accordingly lodged a 
formal protest, and refused to allow their troops to take part in the 
expedition into Southern Greece. The British and French repre- 
sentatives will no doubt show every consideration for the views of 
the Russian Government, but it must not be forgotten that Russia 
is one of the Protecting Powers of Greece, and as such is pledged by 
Treaty to maintain a Constitutional Government in Greece. That 
form of Government having been deliberately set aside by King 
Constantine, the British and French Governments will have no 
difficulty in justifying their action as a strict observance of their 
pledges. 





The statement addressed by MM. Vandervelde and de Brouckére, | 
the Belgian Socialist delegates, to the Dutch-Scandinavian Socialist 
Committee at Stockholm, published in the Times of Friday the 6th, 
is a most striking and noble document. The war, they point out, 
is less a war between peoples than a struggle between two political 
principles: on the one side all the free nations—those who have 
already effected their democratic revolution—on the other the last 
three semi-feudal, semi-absolute Powers. Imperialism has been 
able to carry out its plan, thanks to a “ popular passivity ” incon- 
ccivable in any other country; and defence against aggressive | 
Imperialism implies for Belgium something more than the mere 
repulse of the invader. ‘‘ The destruction of German Imperialism 
might have been the business of the Germans alone if their | 
Imperialism had stayed at home. But it crossed our frontiers, and 
we want to break the power of the tyrant.” No lasting peace ix 
possible if the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg retain their powers. The 
Belgian delegates adhere to the Petrograd formula of no annexations 
and no jndemnities, but they show with convincing logic that this 
cannot apply to Alsace-Lorraine, the unity of the Poles, Italians, and 
Serbs, or to the brutal exactions of the invaders of Belgium. They do 
not refuse to meet the Germans, but they decline to associate them- 
selves with German Socialist supporters of the Emperor William and 
the Emperor Charles. Until the German Majority Socialists 
renounce the error of their ways, and take an open and manly part 
against Imperialistic aggression, the Belgian Socialists hold it 
would be not only useless but dangerous to the international | 
democratic cause to meet them. 





The Imperialist revolution has collapsed in China, the restoration 
of the Manchu dynasty having lasted barely a week. On Saturday 
last General Chang Hsun, finding his position desperate, tendered 
his resignation, and the young’ Emperor issued an Edict announcing 
his abdication. Republican troops in superior numbers having | 
surrounded the city, Chang Hsun’s forces retired into Peking, after 
some slight fighting at Lang-Fang, and are now cornered. The 
Times correspondent in a despatch dated Sunday speaks hopefully 
of a pacific settlement ; there had been no trouble in the city, and | 


| Bill entered the Committee stage. 


to 
| . 
| moved by Sir T. C. Warner, providing that the bonus should be paid 





he apprehends no serious danger of Chang Hsun’s “ ruffian forces” 
running amok, 








In both Houses of Parliament on Wednesday it was announced 
that, with a view to disciplinary measures against the persons 
censured in the Mesopotamian Report, the special machinery 
provided by the Army (Courts of Inquiry) Act of 1916 will be 
employed. But as some of those censured are not subject to 
military law, the Court will consist of two persons holding high 
judicial office (one of whom would be President) as well as of three 
officers. This Court will report on the evidence, and then the Army 
Council could take action in the case of officers, and the Government 
would hold themselves bound to take action, according to the 
findings of the Court , in the case of civilians. 


As the matter will be further discussed before these words appear, 
we need say little in the way of comment at present. We are 
very glad that the Government wish to proceed cautiously, and not 
to impose penaities which would be a mere summary expression of 
popular anger. In fact, we recognize that they could not themselves 
act as judges; they are themselves in the dock. Yet we must 
confess that the procedure they propose is not promising. Soldiers 
can always be dealt with by their own superiors. For them the 
creation of extra Courts is superfluous. As for most of the civilians 
concerned, it is almost impossible to see how a legal case could be 
stated against them as a prosecutor would state it in a Court of 
Law. The method suggested does not seem to fit the circum- 
stances. Yet we admit that if punishments are to be inflicted it 
is essential to sift the evidence and distinguish genuine errors of 
judgment from culpable professional neglect. These thoughts are 
only first hasty reflections, and we must of course return to the 
subject. 


The East Clare election, to fill the place of the late Major W. 
Redmond, resulted in the election of Mr. de Valera, the Sinn Fein 
candidate, by 5,010 votes to 2,035. This great Sinn Fein majority 
of 2,975 was entirely unexpected, although it had been generally 
foreseen that Mr. P. Lynch, the official Nationalist candidate, 
would probably be beaten. The result is full of meaning. Many 
of the released Sinn Fein rebels have become leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement which Mr. de Valera represents. The official 
Nationalist Party has fallen into extreme disfavour, and in its 
place we see men with both money (wherever it may come from) 
and power preaching Republicanism, Separatism, and hate of 
England. 


There seems small chance now that the Sinn Feiners will take 
part in the Convention, which is to meet on July 25th, with Mr. 
Duke as temporary Chairman. We shall say nothing to disturb the 
beatific ‘‘ atmosphere ’—the accepted phrase of the moment—which 
it is hoped to create for the Convention. We only trust that the 
Government will remember that no manipulation of atmospheres 
can in any circumstances be an excuse for refusing to maintain 
public order should that be challenged. For the rest, we must 
still hope to be proved wrong in our belief that the Union is much 
the least unjust form of rule for Ireland. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Corn Production 
On the first clause Mr. Shaw 
moved to amend the bonus scheme by paying the bonus for wheat 
and oats on the acreage cultivated instead of on the crops produced, 
and by limiting the bonus to new acreage in excess of what was 
tilled at the outbreak of war. He was supported by Mr. Runciman, 
who argued that the farmer should not receive a bonus on corn 
which he would grow in the ordinary course of his business. Mr. 
Prothero, while not rejecting the proposal to pay the bonus on the 


| acreage instead of on the crop, stoutly declined to limit the bonus 


to new acreage, which would lead to the indiscriminate breaking up 
of grassland whether it was suitable for corn-growing or not. The 
amendment was rejected by the very satisfactory majority of 184 
100. On Wednesday Mr. Prothero accepted an amendment, 


in respect of every acre cultivated and producing a crop of wheat 
and oats, which will involve a somewhat greater liability than the 
original bonus on production. The first and crucial clause was 
then adopted by a majority of 176 to 29. 





In the House of Commons on Friday week Mr. Bonar Law an- 
nounced that as he had been unable to devote the necessary time to 
his duties in the War Cabinet, the Prime Minister would probably 
find it necessary to make other arrangements and add another 
member of the Cabinet to do his work. The appointment has not 


yet been made, 


Bank rate, 5 per cent.. change from 5} per cent. April Sth. 
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28 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
AIR RAIDS. 


i i people would remember (what they can scarcely dispute) 

that the methods of defending ourselves against air raids 
are purely a military problem, they would find that their 
thoughts would arrange themselves more easily. Once 
recognize that aerial defence is a matter to be solved on 
the same primary strategical principles that govern our 
defences by land and sea, and certain conclusions follow 
inevitably and in proper sequence. Most of the muddled 
thinking and clamorous reproaches would soon come to an 
end. Civilians would no longer shout for what are vaguely 
spoken of as “ reprisals,” as though there could be some 
special and magical means of beating the enemy in the air 
that does not apply to any other form of fighting. The 
whole truth of the matter is this: that if the Germans are 
held to the ground at the points from which they launch 
their raids they can never reach this country by air. And 
even if they cannot be pinned to the ground, the further they 
are driven back from the coast-line of Belgium the less will 
be the likelihood of their covering in safety the increased 
distance between their aerodromes and the British coast. 
If we can drive the Germans out of Belgium we shall have 
virtually solved the air problem so far as it concerns people 
here. It is at present much easier for the German airmen 
to attack English towns than to attack French towns. In 


works. Some people whe talk of “ reprisals’ seem to mean 
no more than that we should bomb such places as these (adver- 
tising each raid as a definite “ reprisal ”) as a regular tit-for-tat 
immediately after any open town here has been raided. But 
of course reprisals in that sense are the most ordinary military 
operations. The only difference would be that a special 
label would be put on the operations ; nor would they have 
any particular value unless they happened to fit in in every 
case with our principal military objects. If our experts should 
decide that reprisals against non-combatant populations 
in German towns would really divert the attention of the 
German Great General Staff from the main current of military 
affairs they might think it necessary, on the balance of usefulness 
(since, as we have said, our machines cannot be everywhere), to 
recommend such reprisals. For our part, we do not believe 
that they have come to any such conclusion, or are likely 
to do so. And we must add that we earnestly hope they 
never will conclude that such reprisals are, in a military 
sense, advisable or necessary. 

The habit of regarding aerial defence as a purely military 
ape would help — enormously also in consideri 
the safety of London and other towns. If only they woul 
remember that the primary principles of strategy apply, 
they could not continue to join in the truly ridiculous demand 
for London to be guarded as though it had a detached existence 
and stood in no sort of relation to other towns and other 
|events of the war. The German aerodremes in Belgium, 
or places not far from them, are the true defensive lines of 
London. From that cluster of aerodromes radiating lines 





coming over the sea they fly across what may be compared 
with empty country. They may meet British patrols in 
the air and they may be fired on occasionally from ships, 
but the risks cannot be compared with those they encounter 
in flying over land occupied by troops and bristling with guns. 
A raid on Paris would mean that from the time of starting 
to the time of returning they would be fired on by anti- 
aircraft guns and harried by clouds of British and French 
machines. 

The true strategy of defence is offence, in the air as on the 
land and on the sea. How the offensive is to be conducted is 
a matter for our duly appointed advisers to decide. There can 
be no more reason for going outside their advice than there is 
in the management of battles on the land or by sea. Laymen 
do not prescribe an entirely new order of ideas for Sir Douglas 
Haig or Sir David Beatty to follow. But in this comparatively 
new affair of war in the air a great many civilians appear to 


of possible attack by German aeroplanes spread out like 
the spokes of a wheel from the hub. It is obvious that the 
further away from the hub we place our defensive patrols 
the more ground, or rather the more air, we shall have te 
cover. Suppose that instead of grappling with the Germans 
near the hub we kept so many machines round London 
| that it actually became not worth while for the Germans 
to tempt fate in the London skies. Such a situation is 
| conceivable. We imagine that the next step would be 
‘that the Germans would leave London severely alone 
and would turn their attention to other towns until the 
same effect was produced in each of them. At each 
| perfectly secured town the brave boys who fly would have 
to spend their time between a sterile practice of defensive 
operations and smoking cigarettes. If this idiotic process 
were allowed to go on far enough, or even only part of the 
way towards its culmination of futility, the Germans would 








think that they are competent to judge, and their advice | have gained all that they hoped for in their wildest dreams. 


generally takes the form of insisting that the best kind of 
strategy is to drop bombs on open towns in Germany. If this 
advice is given with the mere object of making German women 
and children suffer what British women and children have | 
suffered—with the sole object of punishing non-combatants 
and not of advancing our military schemes—it may be dis- 
missed as not worth thinking about. It is the trumpery 
impulse of a low grade of intelligence and of morals. But if the 
intention is to divert and distract the German military leaders, 
by creating around them such an atmosphere of alarm and | 
revolt and such an outcry for protection as they cannot | 
afford to ignore, then we must admit that the proposal belongs | 
to the category of military ideas. For this reason it cannot | 
be dismissed summarily, as a purely non-military idea can | 
safely be. It is at least entitled to be discussed on its merits. | 
We may dislike it intensely, but if the military value of the | 
idea is very great we may not be justified in ruling it out | 
permanently or unreservedly. In this war we have been | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


eompelled to use against the Germans many instruments 

and devices which they themselves introduced. We should 

never have thought of using them of our own volition, but 

when the enemy had resorted to them we could not possibly 

allow him to enjoy a monopoly of the military advantages they 

brought to him. Of course even in this case there is a marked | 
distinction between methods used against combatants and 
those which it is proposed to use against non-combatants ; 
still, on the whole we agree that if a military argument were 
urged for “reprisals”’ by our military advisers it would 
not be easy to resist it. But it is precisely at this point that | 
the case stated by the supporters of reprisals always ends in | 
vacant air. If Sir William Robertson and those who direct | 
the Royal Flying Corps or the Royal Naval Air Service | 
have ever expressed the opinion that the dropping of bombs 
on open German towns would serve a definite military purpose, 
we have not heard of it. We imagine that in their view it is 


much more important to employ our machines and our bombs 
—since we could never have enough for every purpose—for 
destroying German depots and railway stations and munition 





They would have rescued German soldiers at the front from 
the attentions of our aircraft by the happy expedient of 
frightening British citizens. We have ye been picturing 
what we know is an utter impossibility. The Germans have 
misread our “ psychology ” if they think they can induce us 
to keep aeroplanes at home which ought to be at the front. 
They are trying to provoke us into playing their game, but 
we must not play it. 

Whatever degree of German power to strike British towns 
from the air remains when our defence has been interpreted 
in terms of offence, and our counter-blows have been delivered 
near the hub, must be endured patiently. After all, there 
is not much to endure compared with the sufferings of those 
who hold the tortured and blood-soaked ground on the fightin 
fronts, and this remains true even when we have deplore 
the truly poignant horrors which the Germans have created 
in some London streets. Air raids cannot be entirely pre- 
vented. The direction of the flight of machines which rise 
to 1,500 feet before they start cannot generally be 
detected: It is largely, we should think, a matter of chance 
whether they can be reported in time for aeroplanes to climb 
to the necessary height to be able to engage them before they 
release their bombs. As every flying man knows, in the 
rarefied atmosphere above 10,000 feet climbing is a very 
slow business even for very powerful machines, and it » 
only machines with the best “ performance,” as the current 
slang phrase is, that can climb to such heights at all. Henes 
we see that what may be called “scattered defence” is 
madness in aerial fighting as elsewhere. A concentration of 
strength is the only sound strategical principle. And our 
concentration must be as near the enemy’s lines as possible. 
Thus we shall use our strength to the best purpose. And 


| that strength is continually growing, for the Americans are 


taking to flying like ducks to -water. There is nothing to 
fear if people here are prepared to bear their irreducible 
share of the risks of the war without repining and without 
the exaggerated expressions of self-pity in which some news- 
papers have indulged. 
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THE CREATION OF UNREST. 

AST week we expressed great pleasure at that passage 

in Mr. Lloyd George’s Glasgow speech in which he 
spoke of the need for steadiness in the nation. He told us 
that all would go well if we held ourselves together and did 
not get “rattled.” The warning was so plainly applicable 
to the Government themselves that we supposed that Mr. 
Lloyd George had been submitting himself to some self- 
examination, and we rejoiced in the prospect that in future 
the Government would think their measures out more carefully 
instead of springing on the country a succession of highly 
attractive but immature ideas, many of which would not 
work. As well-wishers of the Government we intended the 
words sincerely, and we little thought as we wrote them 
that a fresh instance of unsteadiness would be added to the 
Government’s record within a few hours, if not within a few 
minutes. It seems to us, however, that unsteadiness was 
the characteristic quality of the statements made on behalf 
of the Government in the debate on Thursday week about 
the increase of beer. We have carefully read the speeches 
of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir George Cave in that debate and we 
are unable to reconcile them. Let us say once again that 
we do not want to take a fanatical view about beer. We are 
not normally teetotalers. We do not desire that men in 
ordinary times should be compelled to give up drink by 
Act of Parliament. After all, the very word “ temperance ” 
means, or ought to mean, moderation. We have based our 
demand for Prohibition during the War solely on war reasons 
—on the declarations which the Government themselves have 
made as to the shortage of food. In statements which are 
too numerous to quote, but which must be in the recollection 
of all our readers, the Government have told us that there 


was a dangerous shortage of food, and that unless we exercised | 


every imaginable economy in the consumption of grains we 
might be starved out and should not be able to win the war. 
Those warnings have never been unsaid. Mr. Lloyd George, 
it is true, has said subsequently that, on the best advice, he 
was able to hold out to the nation every hope that we should 
live through the submarine danger without actual want, but 
again the reassuring words were made conditional upon a 
strict economy. The admonitions to eat less bread still stare 
at us from every hoarding. The restrictions of the Food 
Controller are still in full force. The losses of our merchant- 
men have varied week by week, and on the average have 
had a more promising look, but we suppose that the total 
volume of our shipping is less now than when the very grave 
warnings as to our food supply were originally uttered. It 
is in these circumstances that the Government have decided 
to sanction the destruction of more food for the purposes of 
making beer. 

As to the details of the increased output of beer we cannot, 
as we have said, reconcile the speeches of Mr. Bonar Law 
and Sir George Cave. Mr. Bonar Law said that the existing 
supply of ma]t would be sufficient—that no more barley would 
be malted—but that more sugar would be required. Sir 
George Cave said that no more sugar would be required as 
brewers could use glucose. In any case, it is clear to us that 
if the existing stock of malt is used up sooner than was. con- 
templated, more barley will also have to be destroyed sooner 
than was contemplated, and the food supplies of the country 
will be correspondingly reduced. For no rational person 
ean suppose that now that the Government have changed 
their minds in favour of more beer, they will be able to keep 
down the consumption of beer-in the autumn. An English 
autumn is often just as warm as an English summer and 
sometimes warmer. The explanation that the increase is 
“for this quarter only” will not hold. Now we are not 
unaware that the Government profess to be extremely con- 
cerned about the intensity of industrial unrest, and that they 
justify their change of policy on the ground that men will 
cease working in essential industries if they do not have 
their beer. Here again we want to avoid anything like a 
fanatical view. If it be a verifiable fact that the issue is 
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They have been awed by rumour—very ugly rumour ne 
doubt—and have changed their declared policy with a 
readiness that has astonished those who remember that on 
the Government’s own showing economy in food is still the 
one condition of winning the war. 


If the Food Controller can assure us on his honour that there 
is enough barley and enough sugar in the country to justify an 
increased destruction of food, we shall of course be prepared te 
modify our objections. But it is not enough to offer us a mere 
hand-to-mouth justification. All this time we ought to be 
building up as large a reserve of food as possible. Nobody knows 
that we may not have a run of bad luck at sea and lose so many 
vessels that for some weeks little food will come into the 
country. If the Food Controller feels himself unable to give 
us the assurance we ask for, we surely shall not exaggerate in 
saying that the Government are failing in their duty as they 
themselves have defined it. Unrest there is, we know, and we 
can well believe that it is quite as bad as the Government say. 
But is it not true that the Government themselves create 
unrest by appearing to vacillate in their intentions and to have 
no fixed and steady purpose ? They announce the abolition of 
racing, and revoke the edict. They increase the tax on 
amusements, and again reduce it. They raise the duty on 
tobacco, and “reduce that also. Any stranger who observed 
their actions might think that they were trying to buy off the 
successive hostility of different groups. That the Government 
ate thoroughly patriotic and heartily determined to win the 
war in the speediest and most thorough manner we are con- 
vineed, but it would be an enormous advantage if they would 
remember that there is a yielding posture on the part of men 
in authority that provokes grumbling and discontent. In the 
Army discontent is always most common under a commanding 
officer whose actions are incalculable even though he may 
| often be considerate to the point of gentleness. The martinet 
| whose severity never varies creates few grievances by 
| comparison. 





As the Government have now told the nation in effect that 
more food can be destroyed for beer, we fear that those whe 
do not drink beer will be unable to see why they should not 
also allow themselves more food without reproach. Yet the 
Government would, of course, condemn this logic. They do 
not say that the mothers who stand weary hours in queues 
in the attempt to buy a few ounces of sugar for their children 
shall be allowed more. They do not say that families who 
have pinched themselves in trying to live within the voluntary 
weekly ration of bread shall have more. Instead of that, Mr. 
Lloyd George, having once denounced drink as second only 
to the Germans in threatening this country with disaster, 
now says that there shall be more opportunities to drink. 
What is the true opinion of the working man in this matter ! 
We have often pointed out that the official leaders of Labour 
have never preached renunciation, and have never put it te 
the working man that on the facts as set forth by the Govern- 
ment he must choose between beer and food if we are to make 
quite sure of winning the war. Stray though strong voices 
have been raised by some working men who say that they 
wish to make any sacrifice that may be necessary. But 
neither their leaders nor the Government have asked them 
such questions as this: ‘‘ Would you rather have more beer 
than make your children absolutely secure against want / ” 
Personally, we believe that if through the failure of the 
Government to build up a reserve of food small children began 
to die from want of suitable diets, working men would show 
no mercy at all to the Ministers responsible. They would 
say: ‘“ You never warned us properly. We did not under- 
stand. We never would have used up food as beer if you had 
told us the children would go without.” In the debate in 
the House of Commons Mr. Thomas said that he was certain 
that. what the people cared about was not beer but food. 
‘“* For five weeks,” he added, ** we could get no sugar in our 
house.” He has a family of five. We are sure that the 
working man is as sound and brave and determined at heart 
as any Government could desire. If he were asked to sacrifice 








truly and unavoidably between munitions, or agriculture, | something—even beer—to an ideal for a few months, would 


and beer, then we say that we must get the munitions or 


harvest the crops at the cost of increasing the production of | to think that he would. 
But what | leaders nor the Government have ever seriously asked him. 


beer. There can be no question about that. 


| he refuse ? We have far too high an opinion of his idealism 


But, as we have said, neither his 


fills us with misgiving is that the Government have | On the contrary, by unsteadiness in this matter the Govern- 


never offered us any proof of this. 
attempted any, or shown any sign that they thought 
any necessary. They have never in a clear, steady, and 


persistent manner put the case to the working men of | for every one. 


the nation, and asked them to choose between beer and 


They have not even| ment have unwittingly encouraged him to magnify his 


inconveniences ; they have almost invited him to forget 
that we are at war, and that war means great hardship 
They have made his admitted discom- 
forts seem almost unbearable by the very act of letting 


the danger of losing the war or of Jetting their children | him know that he can rid himself of them by threats and 


wither away through an insufficiency of 


staple foods. | protests, 
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THE CHANCELLOR AND THE REICHSTAG. 


\ E have heard a great deal this week of an alleged 

political crisis in Germany. The Reichstag was 
opened on Thursday week, and on Friday in the Main Com- 
mittee, which meets in private, Herr Erzberger, of the Roman 
Catholic Centre Party, delivered a vigorous attack on the 
Government. He advocated at once a peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities—but not, as the Russians add, a peace 
under which each nation would have the right to determine 
its own destiny—and a far-reaching measure of democratic 
reform. We do not know the precise terms of his speech. 
We merely have the unauthorized reports of the secret sitting 
which were allowed by the Censor to appear in the German 
Press, and which were then telegraphed, with such modi- 
fications as the Censor might require, to Holland. But, as 
viewed through this doubly or trebly refracting medium, 
Herr Erzberger’s outburst seems to have stirred up the 
German politicians to renew their controversy over the 
Chancellor. Herr Erzberger himself, it must be remembered, 
is not the leader of the Centre Party, but an adventurous 
free-lance like, say, Mr. Churchill in our Liberal Party. It 
would be very unsafe for foreigners to assume that any speech 
by Mr. Churchill expressed the real sentime¢hts of British 
Liberals. 
that Herr Erzberger’s denunciation of his Government had 
the full support of the powerful and well-organized Roman 
Catholic Party in Germany. We may suppose that Herr 
Spahn, the Centre leader, who has been a firm supporter of 
the Chancellor throughout the war, was privy to his restless 
follower’s intentions, knowing that Herr Erzberger could do 





In the same way, it would be unwise for us to infer | 
| must continue the war with all her energies, and that she will 


no harm by his forcible language; he could claim for the | 


Centre Party the credit if anything came of the speech. 
is rumoured on the Continent that Herr Erzberger was recently 
in Vienna and that he was received by the Emperor Charles; 
and it is alleged on the strength of this rumour, which may 
or may not be true, that he was acting for the Austrian Clerical 
Party, which is closely connected with the German Centre, 
when he insisted on the necessity of a change of policy which 
might bring nearer the peace for which Austria longs. It 
may be a mere coincidence that the German Emperor has 
since paid a flying visit to the Austrian Court. But there is 
evidently some friction between the Austrians and the ruling 
military caste in Germany, whose Press has been denouncing 
the young Emperor for granting an amnesty to the Slav 
political offenders. It would be natural for the German 
Catholics, who detest the Lutheran Junkers, to side with 
Clerical Austria in such a dispute, and the German Emperor 
may have gone to Laxenburg to soothe his Ally’s injured 
susceptibilities, to which Herr Erzberger may have given 
indirect expression. This, however, is a mere hypothesis. 
All that we apparently know is that Herr Erzberger, as an 
independent Centre member, urged the Chancellor to adopt 
the democratic peace formula, and that the Chancellor replied 
with a refusal. 
politics are veiled from us. The German Press has admitted 
lately that its political comments are usually, if not always, 
dictated, or at any rate controlled, from above. But we may 
fairly regard it as certain that Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
declined in his speech last Saturday to accept the principle of 
a peace without annexations or indemnities, and this is a 
matter of the greatest importance for the future conduct of 
the war. 

It cannot be too often repeated that in the German political 
system it is only the Chancellor who counts. He is the 
Emperor’s sole Minister; the other members of the Govern- 
ment are his subordinates and not his colleagues. It would 
make no difference to the policy of the Government if, as is 
said to be likely, Helfferich and Zimmermann and some other 
Minist>rs were to resign their offices. The “ new orientation ” 
of German policy, which hopeful people there and here have 


It | 





The inner workings of German and Austrian | 


_ ably. 


in Valhalla just as well as in Berlin. They are not even 
reported faithfully in the Press. A combination of parties 
against the Government would doubtless cause some incon- 
venience by delaying business, but in the forty years of peace 
the Reichstag never imposed its will on the autocracy, and in 
time of war it is unlikely to make the attempt. With both the 
Reichstag and the Press in leading-strings, German public 
opinion cannot find full and accurate expression, and we have 
to conjecture its tendencies fromm indirect and possibly mis- 
leading hints and rumours. The only distinct indications of 
German policy are given in the Chancellor’s speeches ; every 
other statement, however striking or authoritative it may 
seem, is suspect and of dubious value. Thus, though the 
alleged crisis may be dismissed as a storm in a teacup, it has 
been useful in extracting from the Chancellor a definite pro- 
nouncement of his unwillingness to consider a peace without 
annexations or indemnities. Last week a Socialist, Herr 
Wolfgang Heine, declared that the Chancellor was ready to 
make such a peace forthwith. Last month Herr Scheidemann 
at Stockholm tried to instil this belief into the neutral 
Socialists, in order to impress Revolutionary Russia favour- 
But the Chancellor, as we expected, has denied these 
assertions. He will not say what his peace formula is, but he 
does say that it is not the formula of Petrograd, or of Herr 
Scheidemann, or of Herr Erzberger. He declares that Germany 


win if she holds out. She must, he says, fight and conquer ; 
then, and only then, she can declare her terms. The Chancellor 
has said the same thing many times before, ever since the 
domestic controversy began over Germany's war aims. It will 
be remembered that in May, 1915, the German landowners and 
manufacturers, through their six associations, presented an 
address to the Chancellor demanding that the terms of peace 
should include the annexation of Belgium, Northern France, 
and Western Russia, as well as more colonies. He refused, in 
his reply of May 28th, 1915, to commit himself to anything but 
a peace securing “ all possible real guarantees and securities ’ 
to Germany, and he has never departed from this position. 
The annexationist Pan-Germans on the one hand, and on the 
other hand the Socialists and Radicals who would give up 
Belgium to obtain peace, have been engaged ever since in 
controversy over the real meaning of the Chancellor’s ambi- 
guous phrases. Each party has claimed him for its own, just 
as Free Traders and Tariff Reformers in the fiscal controversy 
of 1903-1905 used to contend for the possession of Mr. Balfour's 
economic sympathies. Last spring, when Russia broke out in 
revolution, the Socialists seemed to gain the Chancellor’s ear. 
Herr Scheidemann was given every facility for intriguing with 
the Russian comrades, and trying to persuade them that 
Germany was on the verge of a democratic reform and ready 
to accept a peace without victory. As long as there seemed a 
chance of the intrigue succeeding the Chancellor said nothing, 
and thereby infuriated the Pan-Germans, whose programme of 
annexations has grown with their inability to carry it out. 
But now that the attempt to seduce Russia into a separate 
peace has failed, and the Russian Army is again active, the 
Chancellor has no further reason for conciliating the Socialists 


| and he has repudiated their interpretation of his policy. There 


lies the significance of his declaration of last Saturday. 


It is 


| a plain admission that Germany has failed to profit by the 


Russian Revolution. She is still faced by the same European 
Alliance, with the mighty forces of America superadded to her 
enemies, and she will make no concession to avert her doom. 


It is all to the advantage of the Allies that Germany's 
stubborn resolution should be made clear. Now that Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, faced again by the choice between 
democracy and autocracy—between giving Germany a consti- 
tutional government with peace on the least unfavourable 
terms that can be secured and blundering on in the old ruthless 


| way—has chosen to remain true to autocracy, all the Allies 
| will be greatly stimulated in their determination to make an 


been awaiting, will not come about, except at the will of the | 


Chancellor and his master. 
Hollweg remains at his post, he, and he alone, is the interpreter 
of the views of the Emperor and his generals and courtiers, who, 
under a thin disguise of constitutional forms, are the absolute 
rulers of Germany. It is idle to expect anything from the 
Reichstag, which is in reality a Lower House with no power 
even in time of peace to coerce the Upper House—the Federal 
Council—or the Government. The Federal Council, which 
originates all important measures, is controlled by a majority 
of Prussian delegates appointed by the Emperor as King of 


So long as Herr von Bethmann | 


end of German militarism. There were moments in the spring 
when the Germans, emulating the protective mimicry of the 
animal world, had almost succeeded in persuading many 


_credulous and innocent people that they were really demo- 


Prussia. The Reichstag can only reject the Bills submitted to 


it, and cannot take anv independent action. Its heated 
debates might, for all the effect that they produce, take place 


crats and peace-lovers. The trick failed; the illusion has 
faded. Even the most obstinate pro-German among the 
Pacificists here and elsewhere will be fain to admit that a 
Government headed by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg cannot 
be dealt with except by the sword. The Chancellor may 
change his subordinates, he may promise great democratic 
reforms for Germany in the future, he may make a great 
parade of his unquenchable love of peace in the abstract and 
pose once more as the injured innocent who was driven into a 
war of self-defence by the wicked Allies. But his fine words 
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will once more fail to deceive Europe and America. He has 
had his opportunity of making a definite step towards demo- 
cracy, oan he has rejected it. In indirect reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s suggestion that the Allies would deal more leniently 
with a self-governing Germany than with the Hohenzollern 
despotism, the Chancellor has made it clear that the Hohen- 
zollerns mean to fight to the last ditch rather than part with 
their power and privilege. 
his terms of peace means that Germany’s real aims are such 
as would compel every opponent, however weak and weary, 
to resist her to the end. She will surrender nothing until 
she is forced to do so—neither in Belgium, nor in Serbia, nor in 
Poland. Those Pacificists who delude themselves by thinking 
that the Chancellor is really a moderate man imagine a vain 
thing. 
but he has never rejected it. He did not accept it, because 


the despotic Government cannot afford to adopt a formula | 


which it might afterwards have to modify, with consequent 
loss of prestige at home. He would not reject it, because 
Germany made war for the sake of booty, and means to keep 
all that she can. 
sethmann Hollweg’s private sentiments. He is the obedient 
servant of his War Lord, whose commands he executes, and 
of the Army chiefs, to whom every German politician, however 
able, must defer at all times. Germany under him will pursue 
her course to the abyss that yawns before her, to defeat and 
bankruptcy and despair. For our part, we have only to go 
on fighting with all the energy that we can muster. To talk 
of peace overtures to such an enemy is sheer waste of breath. 


POLICY AND EXPENDITURE. 

7 \ J HAT we want,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

during the debate last week upon National Expen- 
‘is some method which will keep policy distinct 
from expenditure.” Colonel Godfrey Collins, the spokes- 
man of an influential group of members concerned to 
establish some check upon the ever-expanding national out- 
goings, had proposed the appointment of a Committee “ con- 





diture, ‘ 


sisting of members of this House (of Commons) with power to | 


examine Ministers and 
He pointed out, what 


review all national expenditure, 
officials, and report to the House. 


” 


is notorious, that the House of Commons has lost all power | 
of supervision over the expenditure of the Government. | 


Information is withheld from it. It is asked to authorize at 


short intervals vast Votes of Credit, the details of Fstimates | 
are withheld, and no means are allowed by which it can | 


satisfy itself and its constituents that the money voted blindly 
is expended to the best advantage. It was argued by Dr. 


Macnamara that the Parliamentary check upon expenditure | 
His point wes that although the exami- 


has not been lost. 
nation and criticism of proposed expenditure are no longer 
possible during the war; the machinery for checking expen- 
diture after it had been incurred is practically the same now 
as it had been in pre-war days. That is to say, although 
Parliament is obliged to vote money blindly, the Public 
Accounts Committee and the Department of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General have access to all the documents relating 
to expenditure and submit their annual reports to Parliament. 
Then, long after Cebate and criticism can have any practical 
value, it is permitted to the House of Commons to debate 
and criticize expenditure that is past and done with. We 
should not ourselves eall this belated privilege, as Dr. Mac- 
namara appeared to do, a “ Parliamentary check upon expen- 
diture.” Mr. Bonar Law came into action and took the 
line to be expected of any man holding the position of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under the English system. It was 
in his view impossible for us to adopt the French system of 
Budget Committees, which “involve complete control of 
policy and very large and constant interference with it.” 
He was willing to recommend the appointment of a Select 
Committee—of which more hereafter—but “it must be 
clearly understood that the reference must be of such a nature 
as to cut a hard-and-fast line between criticism of policy and 
an attempt to control expenditure.” 

The House of Commons was thus brought sharply up 
against the English doctrine of Ministerial responsibility for 
policy and for the initiation of taxation and expenditure. 
Our British system is peculiar and, we believe, unique, and 
will repay some little examination and comparisen with those 
of foreign countries enjoying representative government. 





With us financial responsibility really rests upon the Executive | 


—the Cabinet, when there is one, which is scarcely the 
position at present—and not upon the House ef Commons. 
The Executive, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


His deliberate refusal to state | 


He has never accepted the annexationist programme, | 


It is unnecessary to inquire into Herr von | 
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lays before the House financial proposals which have not been 
subjected to any examination except by the Cabinet itself. 
The House sits as a Committee to examine them and vote 
upon them. The House may criticize and reduce the votes 
for expenditure but may not increase them. It may criticize 
and vote upon the proposed taxes but may not add to them. 
An Executive, provided that it has a majority in the House— 
without which it must resign—is always able to put its foot 
down and insist upon the adoption of its own proposals as 
they stand. Under these conditions criticism in Committee 
of the whole House is always sporadic: rather irresponsible, 
and invariably futile. No Executive permits its Budget 
to be materially interfered with and always has the last word. 
If the financial proposals have not been critically examined 
by the Cabinet, in advance of their presentation to the House, 
they are not effectively examined at all. That, briefly, is 
the English system of Ministerial responsibility for finance, and 
successive Governments cherish it. very jealously. 

| In France, and in several other countries, there is a division 
of responsibility between the Executive Government and the 
representative House. The proposals of the Minister of 
Finance, after examination by other Ministers, are laid before 
a specially selected Committee of the representative House or 
Chamber. This special Budget Committee—which puts out 
| many buds called sub-committees—has power not only to 
examine and to criticize but also to make drastic changes in 
the proposals of the Executive. In France the “* Reporter ” 
of the Committee draws up an exhaustive memorandum in 
which he sets forth the criticisms and suggestions of hia 
Committee. When the Budget is presented to the representa- 
tive House as a whole it has become the joint product of the 
Committee and of the Executive. This system undoubtedly 
does give to the representative House, through the Committee 
of its own choice, responsible powers of revision and initiation 
which are far in excess of anything permitted to the House of 
Commons, Its main defect, as we pointed out in the Spectater 
nearly five years ago (August 31st, 1912), becomes conspicuous 
when the Budget is laid finally before the Chamber. With us no 
one except a Minister of the Crown is allowed to initiate expen- 
diture or to propose taxes. In France private members are 
allowed to propose projects both of expenditure and of taxa- 
tion ; members may bargain votes with one another so that A 
may get support for expenditure upon his constituents from 
B, C, or D in return for reciprocal favours. Members of the 
French Chamber have therefore too much power as against the 
responsible Executive, and even against their own Budget Com- 
mittee. Members of the House of Commons have too little. In 
practice, not only during war but in time of peace, they have 
| none at all, For a Cabinet can always get its own way by 
threatening its supporters with resignation if they do not 
“ Joyally ’’ support it. Whenever serious proposals are made 
to give to the House of Commons any effective power of 
examination and revision of the national finances the Minis- 
terial tradition has in the past interposed an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle. Ministers of the present, Ministers of the 
past, expectant Ministers of the future, all combine to preserve 
substantially intact the system as it is. 

But war has shaken up everything, even the pure doctrine 
of Ministerial responsibility. Though Mr. Bonar Law was 
emphatically against the appointment of any Committes 
which should have any power to review financial policy, he 
welcomed co-operation in the control of expenditure. Whether 
he will, when his Select Committee gets to work, be able to 
“keep policy distinct from expenditure’ we take leave to 
doubt. In war we spend as we must, but when peace returns 
to a distracted and impoverished world we shall be obliged to 
spend as we can and not always as we would. In his original 
announcement of the duties of the Select Committee he 
divided its functions into two parts—first, to consider whether 
| additional control can be obtained, and in what way it can 

best be obtained, as a permanent arrangement ; and secondly, 
to go into the Departments, examine the methods of expen- 
diture, and make recommendations either to the House of 
Commons or to the Departments. When the Committee 
comes to consider in what way additional control over expen- 
diture can best be obtained as a permanent arrangement, we 
expect that it will find a preliminary examination of the 
| financial proposals of the Government before they are presented 
to the House—as is done by the French Budget Committee 
and its special sub-committees—essential to the acquisition 
of any efective control. An audit after the event is wholly 
different from supervision before the event. We recognize 
that the adoption of the best features of the French systeia 
will, to some extent, cut at the bases of Ministerial supremacy. 
| The Cabinet, while still responsible for broad lines of policy— 
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as it must be if it is to remain a Government—will have to 
justify its financial proposals before the House and the public 
in the face of fully informed criticism by members of the 
Budget Committee. It will no longer be able to bludgeon an 
ignorant House into accepting everything blindly upon which 
it chooses to insist. The Budget Committee, though on paper 
it may have no prerogatives except those of examination and 
criticism, will in practice have the vast powers which spring 
from exact knowledge. It will have been behind the scenes. 
When the House has determined by its votes what money 
shall be spent the Committee will continue in being and 
ensure, so far as is humanly possible, that the money so voted 
will be spent to the best advantage. A House of Commons, as 
a House, cannot exercise any control over public expenditure. 
It is too large, too various, too ill-informed. But through 
a Committee of moderate size, chosen specially for the purpose, 
it should be able to regain for itself those powers of revision 
and of supervision which have passed altogether from it. The 
problem is an old one. It had become acute yeais before 
the war broke out. It will be still more acute after the war 
has ceased unless speedy steps are taken to arrive at a solution. 








A LONDON SQUARE GARDEN. 
HERE is generally some drawback to the pleasure to be got out 
of a garden. Just now the amount of work which must be 
done in it by the owner’s wife or daughter to keep it from becoming 
a waste is a drawback, and again the strain of conscience involved 
in deciding to what extent amenity must be sacrificed to vegetables 
isa drawback. When the gardener is always in it he is a drawback 
to our delight in its solitude, and now he is gone to the war his 
absence is a greater grievance still. Now and then the Londoner 
living in a square is tempted to wonder if he does not get more 
refreshment out of his semi-public garden than his friends do out of 
their private ones. The green lawns and the plane-trees stand'mg 
in the very midst of the heat and bustle of the streets are so delicious. 
Of course the London square-dweller is not alone in his garden. 
On the other hand, the expression “‘ semi-public ” which we have 
just used is asingularly bad one whereby to describe the privacy 
of a garden entered by a key. As compared to a park it is private, 
and the Londoner is sure to make the comparison. So many people 
would like to come in who cannot, especially when it isin full leafage, 
when the trees and hedges have, so to speak, drawn the curtains, and 
from the pavement the gay parterres are not visible. The passer-by 
on the hot pavement longs to know what the flowers are like inside, 
but the geraniums and daisies and fuchsias delight the privi- 
leged only. There is something very pleasant about any 
privilege. We just open the heavy gate and feel as if we 
had left London behind us. Not that we can imagine our- 
selves in the country. They are not country trees or country 
flowers, nor is it even country grass; but the sight of them is 
grateful and pleasant all the same, and the smell is in itself a refresh- 
ment. Do any lime-trees smell as good as London limes? They do 
ef course, and much better, but we do not come upon their fragrance 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, and when we are in such need of it. 
Really no jasmine is quite so starry as London jasmine because 
none has such dark leaves. When storms come and knock the 
bedding-out plants to bits we feel no responsibility. We reflect upon 
the good the rain does to the grass and agree with our conscience, 
which tells us that in war time flowers must not be replaced. But 
the housekeeping of the garden does not specially concern us and 
does not get upon our minds. 

Square-gardeners are almost always old. They were old before 
the war and rather cross, but now they are older and crosser still. 
The fact chiefly concerns the children, for they do not set upon 
silent persons over fifteen years of age as a rule. We believe there 
is something pleasant to the childish imagination in the presence of 
a bogy in a playground. Certainly the present writer has seen 
little boys with keys in their hands get over the gates in the fearful 
hope of being scen and reprimanded by the tyrant. In the square 
of which he is thinking the old gardener is especially fierce. He 
walks in a peculiarly threatening manner after little malefactors 
who run onthe beds. It is strange that a walk should threaten, but 
it may. If once he broke into a run, it would spoil the effect. He 
stalks them till he catches them, and holds the law over them some- 
times till they cry. In the rare event of his making any attack 
upon a grown-up person the children are of course filled with joy. 
Some days ago a soldier sauntered in with a little lame dog at his 


heels. The children saw him first and whispered together. Dogs 
are not admitted, and the soldier was disobeying a by-law. Would 
“He dare 


even the bogy of the square dare to accost a soldier ? 
not do anything to him!” asserted one little braggart. “A soldier is 
far above a policeman.”’” They wronged the gardener. He threw 
down his rake and advanced with long strides. The soldier must 
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have known his reputation, or perhaps he guessed that he was a 
fire-eater by his walk. Anyhow, he feigned terror very successfully, 
imploring the gardener to spare him and his lame friend. The little 
farce delighted the youthful audience, and put them in heart against 
an enemy so easily discomfited by a joke, so implacable to tears. 

Dogs, like the public at large, look very longingly through square- 
garden railings, and envy the slim cats who pass in and out at will 
with no one to call them off. They do a good deal of harm in a 
garden, digging almost as busily as dogs, but their depredations 
rank with those of the elements. If a plant is scratched up by a cat, 
it is as if it were broken down by a storm— it simply can’t be helped. 
To see cats in a London square is to see them at their worst—or 
rather it is only the worst cats who run wild in them. Cats ought 
always to be by a fireside, and never two of them together. They 
make use of man at every turn—even his pleasure-grounds they 
take for their own—yet they will not even play with his children. 
They do not happen to like man, and gratitude is unknown to them. 
At night they throw off his influence altogether. Very few 
cats seem to have any beds. One old lady in this square 
garden comes nightly to look for her pet. He is a handsome cat of 
opulent appearance. He sits with some poor thin creatures, who 
irresistibly remind the onlooker of very much worn charwomen, in 
the part of the garden he favours after dark. Now and then a poor 
cat will answer to the rich cat's name, perhaps in the hope of adoption 
in his absence, but he never stirs. If his mistresscan see him, she picks 
him up and carries him in; if not, he watches her short-sighted 
efforts while he washes his face for the night. “’Orrid-charactered 
cat,” grumbles the maid who comes out for a last search when her 
mistress has failed. Judging by their voices in dispute, cats have 
an active hatred towards one another. They do not begin their 
fights upon the lawns till human intruders are gone and dogs are in 
their respectable beds. 

One of the drawbacks of the ordinary square garden is 
that it is so vocal—long before cat-time, so to speak, much 
noise begins. The more unfashionable the neighbourhood, 
the less its inhabitants mind noise, and sometimes one is 
tempted to believe the more vain they are. It is difficult not to 
think that vanity tempts singers to practise so very loud and long 
with the windows wide open. In the square we are thinking of the 
singers have had, however, a very good influence upon a handsome 
parrot who sits on a balcony. His voice is often quite human, and he 
seems to try to regulate it, and seldom emits one of the fearful 
screams with which the Zoological Gardens re-echo. Canaries 
alone suggest the wild life of the country. A good canary might 
be compared to a gramophone record of a nightingale. It is curious 
how little of bird fascination there is in their voices. No; it has to 
be admitted that the charms of a square are quite other than those of 
the country. On the other hand, noises which would utterly dese- 
crate a summer evening among fields do not desecrate it in a London 
garden. The very fact that we can hear them puts us in mind of the 
great traffic which has died down, the great life of the place which 
has sunk to rest. Evening light glorifies houses almost as it glorifies 
hills. ‘Tuey seem like palaces round a great green courtyard. The 
stucco is stone, and the whole scheme of the building is for a while 
what it was meant te be. It makes the Londoner forget the huge 
sections of ugly mean streets, and think of what London must be 
like to a visitor who only sees the best part. An American on a first 
visit told the present writer the other day that till she saw the 
spring in London she had not known what the word “ spring” 
meant, and had not conceived it possible that such a miracle could 
be worked upon a city in so short a time. The London gardens 
impressed her almost more than the London buildings. The new 
green of London leaves is something no New- Yorker could imagine. 





ON CENSORING LETTERS. 
T is the almost daily task of every subaltern on active service 
to collect and censor the letters of the men under his 
command. That this is no small labour many a weary officer 
will testify, who nightly burns the midnight oil over compositions 
not his own; for no letter may be left uncensored, and not even 
the heaviest artillery barrage can for long restrain that zeal for 
pencil and paper with which a foreign clime inspires the British 
soldier. When actually in the line, the outgoing mail of any single 
unit is no small burden daily to the post corporal ; in billets it takes 
two strong men to raise it from the ground. It has become a 
commonplace that Private Thomas Atkins is never happy without 
his grouse and his pint. Add to these his mail, and the prescription 
is complete. 

The actual purpose of the Censorship is to prevent the leakage 
of information to the enemy. Its efficacy in this direction is 
undeniable, and doubtless is a contributing factor to the almost 
continuous success which has been attending our arms since July, 
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1916. But its greatest ultimate service to the Army, its most 
potent influence on the campaign, lies—as so often happens— 
in an indirect and little-noticed sphere. By a happy corollary 
of the system adopted, the letters of the men are censored by the 
officers in immediate command over them, each of whom can 
thus view his men below the veneer of official intercourse, and 
gain an access to the individual character which is not otherwise 
to be obtained. It is not easy at any time to draw aside the veil 
of hereditary reserve which is the unconscious birthright of every 
Briton, and for an officer dealing with his inferiors in rank the 
task is doubly difficult. Yet if he is to get the best from his men 
he must study them singly and deal with each after his own peculiar 
needs, so as, by a wise treatment of the individual, to win the 
confidence and respect. of the whole. Even in peace, through the 
rigid routine of barrack life, a keen eye can detect those slight 
indications by which every man betrays his own nature, But 
when casualties are heavy, and changes in personnel consequently 
frequent, there is little time for an officer to obtain by observation 
a knowledge of the individual personalities under his control. 
And herein lies the value of the Censorship; for by reading their 
letters he has, as it were, a short cut to their minds. He enters 
by a back-door and sees them at home. The tongue is loosened 
from the restraints of discipline and assumes a note of familiarity ; 
the embarrassment of rank is removed; the stereotyped phrase- 
ology is abandoned, a thousand small indications of character 
appear which are never to be detected on the parade-ground or 
in the orderly room. It is no longer the soldier who speaks, but 
the husband or the son. A good officer will study the letters of 
his men, for in them he will frequently find the best guide to his 
own conduct. A few sentences in a letter may cause him to pardon 
where otherwise he might have punished, or enable him by a 
timely act of kindness to win in a moment a friendship which 
few are privileged to gain in a lifetime. 

We have spoken of the large number of letters written. Their 
name is legion. The daily outgoing mail of the British Armies 
in France needs a considerable force to cope with it. It may at 
first sight seem strange that the unlettered portion of the community 
should put on record such an enormous amount of literature. Their 
ideas are few, their vocabulary limited, but their letters as the 
sands on the seashore for number. It is not as if there were any- 
thing of more than usual interest to say. The Censorship effectually 
excludes all but purely personal and general topics, yet the average 
man produces quite five letters a week when in billets and three 
or four when in the line. He tells of his health and the weather 
in his neighbourhood. He asks after the reader, sends remem- 
brances to all mutual acquaintances—usually numerous—by 
name, and closes with profuse expressions of affection. There 
is nothing either new or extraordinary here. Yet a man does not 
consider it superfluous to send what is in effect the same letter 
three times in a week to his wife. 

A moment’s reflection will explain this literary phenomenon. 
It is, after all, merely natural that a man who cannot but be 
uncertain of the morrow should realize the anxiety of his family 
at home and reassure them the more constantly. Nevertheless, 
there are some to whom it should come as a surprise. It is 
frequently said that the ties of home are little felt by the lower 
classes: marriage for them has no sanctity: fidelity is rare: 
instances have occurred of wives reporting the whereabouts of 
erring husbands to the military authorities, of mothers delivering 
up their sons: such action is prompted by fear of the separation 
allowance being stopped, or even by actual preference for the 
absence of husband and son: a sense of disgrace or an affection 
sufficiently strong to perceive and anticipate the inevitable retribu- 
tion which must overtake every military offender is denied to 
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inferior breeding: in short, the guiding spirit of the working 
classes in their home life is selfishness and self their god. 

To point out the ignorance of such theorists would be superfluous 
were they not so numerous. Sacrifice is not born of selfishness 
nor heroism of lust. The homes whence the nation draws its 
herve and sinew, and that deathless courage which has never 
failed during three years of bitter war, cannot be resorts of selfish- 
ness and vice. It must be remembered that our present fighting 
men are not professional soldiers. They have not been nurtured 
in the traditions and discipline of the Army. War is not their 
life's work. They are essentially citizens, and have come direct 
from their homes to fight. The efficiency of our military training 
is not the ultimate issue on the battlefields. Six months of discipline, 
be it never so strict, cannot eradicate the habits of twenty, thirty, 
or forty years. It is the home training of the nation that is on 
trial, and that every day is vindicating itself in the face of danger 
and death. The nation, not the Army, is on trial, the children 
of the parlour, not the hardened veterans of the barrack-room ; | 
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and the fact which is to-day the greatest wonder of the age is 
also the supreme vindication of our national life—namely, the 
extraordinary efficiency of our citizen Army. The ideals taught 
in our cottages are being tested on the field of battle and are 
not found wanting. 

It is this essentially non-military side of our Army which is 
responsible for the magnitude of its post. The men are not 
accustomed to live away from home ; they are not old campaigners ; 
the Army is not their home. The love of wife and child, of parlour 
and fireside, is the spirit moving their pencils to write. Active 
service has merely brought into prominence what before was an 
unconscious axiom of their lives. Danger has loosened the tongue. 
The frequency with which they write, the eagerness with whioh 
they await the incoming mail, and their disappointment if letters 
are few clearly indicate where their thoughts lie. Letters from 
home contribute to the efficiency of the Army in the field more 
than is sometimes realized. In the beginning many enlisted in 
the excitement and fever of war. Enthusiasm has rarely run 
higher than during those great summer months of 1914; but 
those months soon passed, and the uniform which then seemed 
to promise a life of adventure and “‘ high emprise ”’ has been found 
to be the badge of a heavy servitude. War is not the pageant 
of flags and banners, of feverish charge and speedy victory, of 
honourable scars and popular applause which their imagination 
depicted. A soldier’s life is a life of work, and work, and again 
work; his death too often a painful and to all appearances 
ingloriousend. There is little of praise and much of toil. Neverthe- 
less, those who enlisted in enthusiasm for adventure have not 
lost their high spirit with the disappointment of their hopes. The 
quick fading of their dreams may have hit them hard at first; 
if so, they did not show it, They have come to realize exactly 
what the objects of the struggle are, and have substituted for 
their reckless thirst for danger a dogged determination to win. 
As soon as a soldier goes up to the line he is face to face with the 
reality of war in a foreign land. He sees prosperous towns in ruins, 
old men and maidens lying cold in their own homes, the countryside 
devastated. With the realization of the monotony and toil of 
war comes the realization of its horrors. He has imagination 
enough to transplant the surroundings of Arras or Ypres to Kent 
and Cornwall. And it is borne in upon him that he is fighting 
in very truth to guard his own home from the same destruction. 
The war becomes a personal matter, its success a personal necessity. 
Volunteer or conscript, there is no distinction when once they 
have seen and understood. It matters not where he is; each 
man knows that he is fighting to protect his own flesh and blood, 
to save his own cottage from ruin, as surely as if he were standing 
at its threshold. All differences are sunk in this common necessity. 
The age of chivalry is not yet dead. 

This being so, the home becomes doubly dear at once to th» 
soldier, and all news of it correspondingly valued. He is making 
a personal sacrifice. He is himself enduring all things, suffering 
all things. It is not unnatural that he should look for some slight 
recognition of his service. He feels that he is fighting for his 
home; and to know that his home is not unforgetful, that its 
doors are waiting to open to his step, in short, that his sacrifice 
is not in vain—this knowledge is his inspiration and his strength. 
But should he feel himself neglected and forgotten, should letters 
cease to arrive, it is hard not to lose heart. He comes to feel that 
after all his labour is misplaced, his sacrifice unnecessary. In the 
bitterness of disappointment not a few of the best among the 
men have been driven to crime and ruin. The thoughtlessness or 
neglect of those at home in this respect is unpardonable. Upon 
them lies a great responsibility. It is admittedly not often for- 
gotten or refused. But neither is such forgetfulness unknown. 
The wife, the mother, the daughter, owe a great duty to their 
menfolk in the line, and through them to the Army and the nation. 
Their letters bring gladness to the individual recipients, and are 
no small aid in maintaining a general high standard throughout 
the Service. If the pen plays her part nobly, the sword will not 
fail in his. 

One word more. It might be objected that all this is mere 
sentiment, easily disproved by a close observation. The very 
conversation of the men belies what has been said. Home to them 
is no subject of love but of jest, and represents to them not domestic 
happiness but physical comfort. They would be as happy in the 
trenches as in their own kitchen were it not for the danger and 
hardship. If it were otherwise, they would never have made 
home a subject of jest. If home were indeed a sacred place, it would 
not be “Blighty.” Such arguments, however, spring merely 
from ignorance. Private Thomas Atkins hates to admit, and in 
fact refuses to admit, the presence of any deep emotion in hime If. 
He repudiates even the suggestion. His actions betray him, bu 
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his speech belies his actions, and he avoids a confession of emotion 
by a jest. If a German were asked why he is in the Army, he 
would probably reply in all seriousness that to protect his beloved 
Fatherland he is willing to sacrifice all. The Englishman will 
declare that he couldn’t avoid it or he wouldn’t have been such a 
blinkin’ fool as to join, which remark would be greeted with laughter 
by his companions, and his interrogator would be put to confusion. 
The Briton has always taken life with a grain of salt. He never 
articulates even to himself the highest and noblest emotions of 
his nature, though he is none the less obedient to them. He will 
not admit a love of home for home’s sake, or of England for 
England's sake ; yet he will lay down his life for both, and greater 
love than this no man hath. Not by his words but by his fruits 
shall ye know him. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) 


AN ESSENTIAL TOWARDS NATIONAL 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of June 23rd your correspondent Mr. Nugent 
Bankes has opened a subject to which I sincerely hope you will 
accord the fullest opportunity for discussion in your columns. 
Your editorial footnote administered a well-deserved rebuke for 
his use of the objectionable expression “lower classes,”” but I 
was surprised at your denying the existence of “ arrogant and 
foolish isolation ” on the part of those who are described by Mr. 
Bankes as the “ upper classes.” I think you must surely agree 
that the relations existing between rich and poor prior to the 
outbreak of war were the reverse of cordial. The fact is proved 
by the success which attended the efforts of the demagogues to 
stir up class hatred at that time. It is possible, however, that 
you are under the impression that the war has stamped out the 
disease. It has undoubtedly allayed the symptoms, but has not 
eradicated the germ. 

As a battalion commander I may perhaps speak with confidence 
on this subject after more than two years’ experience in the 
trenches, rubbing shoulders with all classes under active-service 
conditions. It is my intense admiration for my men, and the 
feeling of deep affection and gratitude which they have inspired 
in me, which prompt me to write this letter. The vast majority 
of New Army officers have proved worthy of their position and 
earned the respect and friendship of their subordinates. In this 
way a feeling of comradeship has been produced which cannot but 
have the happiest results hereafter if only it is fostered when the 
New Armies are disbanded. On the other hand, I know that even 
here in the trenches the working man retains some traces of 
mistrust. He may not be too clear as to who are the objects of 
his suspicion—he describes them variously by such terms 
“ capitalists,” ‘‘ rich,” “ toffs,” &¢.—but the feeling is there in his 
Bind. 

Can any one deny that the destinies of Britain depend upon the 
influence under which these comrades of ours will fall when they 
return to their homes and their normal life? Is their newly 
found enlightenment to be dimmed and their outlook distorted 
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by the demagogue and the Trade Union official to whom the war | 


has brought no real opportunities of mental readjustment? The 
issue lies in the hands of one class. The families whose history 
is the history of England must seize this great opportunity when 
it is theirs for the last time. During the war they have given 
with both hands—their sons, their money, holding back nothing. 
What are they going to do when it is all over? You deny that 
they have held aloof in pre-war days. Can you hope, however, 
that under past conditions it is they who will ccme into 
sympathetic contact with our citizen soldiers when the latter are 
discharged’ How many of them even went so far as to attempt 
to sit cn the Town Council or the School Board? No, polities 
were too unclean, municipal bodies were too vulgar, ‘“ people 
didn’t do it.” Let us confess that we had thrown up the sponge. 

The working man is locking for improved conditions of life, 
for adequate consideration, for a square deal, and he is going to 
obtain these. It is for us to show him that he will best fulfil his 
desires, not by combining to attack the aristocracy and gentry, 
but by making use of their superior capacity and inherited gifts 
of leadership. I would like to see these commodities offered in a 
spirit of true comradeship. The demagogues deny that the 
aristocracy possess any superior gifts. Well, it is for the 
aristocracy to prove the contrary or acknowledge that the charge 
is well founded. I believe in privileged classes because I consider 
them the natural leaders of the nation. Let it be understood, 
however, that all privilege must be justified by service in future 
er be swept away. This war has left us yet a few young men 
with great names and ancient titles. Are the big things of life 
to be for them the hunting-field, the polo ground—the ordinary 
routine of selfishness? Or are they going to enter the arena to 
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THE DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF FOOD CONTROL, 
[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘“ SpecratTor.’’) 
Str,—Your article on the above subject on June 23rd seems to be 
unanswerable. Your argument is: if you reduce the price of 
bread, you stimulate the demand, and consequently accentuate 
the shortage. But there is another, almost equally important, 
side to the same question—namely, if you attempt to fix the price, 
you inevitably reduce the supply. Eight months ago I pointed out 
in the newspapers, in connexion with the fixing of a flat price for 
milk, that ‘‘a fixed price-is the surest way of reducing the 
supply. If a farmer cannot sell milk at a remunerative rate, he 
will either convert his milk into cheese or his cows into beef.” 
The latter has since happened in numerous cases, especially 
among the smaller country dairy farmers. They have found that 
the production of milk, at the artificially restricted prices, does 
not pay them, and they have fattened and slaughtered their cows, 
with the result that in many country districts there is a milk 
famine. Of course the same principle applics to grain. Tha 
Government have granted the farmer a minimum price for grain 
and potatoes, for a period of years, and thereby have induced 
him to go to the expense, and the risk, of breaking up grasslands, 
If you put an arbitrary price on bread, you virtually fix a flat, or 
maximum, rate for grain. You have broken faith with the farmer, 
who already utterly distrusts the Board of Agriculture and the 
Food Controller, and you have taught him never again to trust 
the Government's word. And the amount of grain grown in the 
country will, in consequence, infallibly be reduced. It is futile 
tv talk of compulsory powers. The Government can, of course, 
take the farmer’s land—compulsorily—from him, compensating 
him fully, and work it themselves; the results of which, if the 
Board of Agriculture had the management of it, would certainly 
be disastrous. Or they can take it, leaving him as manager, and 
giving him as remuneration, say, ten per cent. above the amount 
on which they charge him Income Tax—i.e., the equivalent of the 
rent he pays. But no power can oblige him to sink his capital in 


| farming in a manner which his superior knowledge of the land, 


the locality, and of the markets tells him is unsound. Fixed or 
maximum prices, unless they are so high as to be unfair to the 


| consumer, must reduce the supply.—I am, Sir, &c., 





strive for England—a new England of sympathy and under- | 


standing’—I am, Sir, &c., Lrect.-CoLoneL, 


Iivecu Mvwyro. 
[We agree substantially with our correspondent in his con- 
cemnation of the attempt to fix prices. As regards a milk famine, 
it is only right to point out that in reply to a question asked in the 
House of Commons last week, Mr. Bridgeman, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, stated that the total number 
of cows and heifers in milk and in calf, according to the recent 





agricultural canvass, considerably exceeded the corresponding 
number last year.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE REDUCTION OF FOOD PRICES. 
{To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Srr,—We have read with entire approval your articles on 
“ Profiteering ”’ and the effect of compulsory lowering of food 
prices. We believe, with you, that the arbitrary reduction of 


prices will defeat the efforts of the Food Controller to prevent 
waste and reduce consumption, and we are quite sure there will 
be other effects therefrom that are not anticipated by those who 
are running the unreasoning campaign against what they call 
* profiteering.’” We can speak from experience. We, like many 
others, in 1916 were buying and importing large quantities of food 
a few weeks in advance of aur anticipated requirements. This was 
necessary owing to the slowness of railway transit and the 
uncertainty of arrivals from overseas. We felt we were acting 
in the interest of the country by holding large stocks; we knew 
they would all be wanted. We felt also that we were taking great 


risks in buying at the prices we were compelled to pay. The 
result, however, was that our stock-taking in February last 


showed an increase in the year’s profits, and we are paying a 
considerable sum in Excess Profits Tax. Our stock taken in 
February, and the goods we had bought to arrive, were bought at 
about the highest point of the markets. Since then various 
Orders have been made by the Food Controller, lowering the 
retail prices of many of the articles we had in stock and had 
bought to arrive. We are consequently selling these articles at 
a very considerable loss. There is every appearance at present 
that next year we may have to ask for a refund of the whole or 
part of the amount we are paying as Excess Profits Tax. There 
must be thousands of cases similar to our own. We agrce that 
war profits should, as far as they can equitably be collected, go 
into the Treasury; but the savings effected by consumers by the 
compulsory lowering of prices will be very largely dissipated, and 
very little of them find their way into the National Treasury. If 
we had the responsibility of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
should be very anxious as to the effect of the Food Controller's 
Orders restricting prices on next year’s Budget.—We are, Sir, &c., 
MERCHANTS. 





MORE BEER, BUT NOT MORE BREAD. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrartor.’’) 
Sir,—I gather from a communication just received from the 
Hampstead Food Control] Committee that the Government con- 
templates the issue of a command to the Churches that the Royal 
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Proclamation be read at Church services during one Sunday in 
each month. Should action be taken on these lines, some of us 
are determined to set our faces against it. We shall refuse to 
countenance any command or request which ‘would have the effect 
of turning the House of God into a home of hypocrisy. To make 
impassioned appeals to our congregations to be content with less 
sugar and eat less bread when still more food is to be destroyed 
in the manufacture of beer is illogical, immoral, and altogether 
too idiotic for words.-—I am, Sir, &c., J. Naver MI.Na, 

2 Rudall Crescent, Hamnstead, N.W. Wesleyan Minister, 





IS THERE REALLY A FOOD SHORTAGE? 

(To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectartor.’’) 
Srr,—Is there really a food shortage ? Many people are beginning 
to ask this question. We have just had a food economy week and 
have been taught how to live on the “ scrapings ”’ of Nature, and 
now we find that the Government have sanctioned the manufacture 
of several millions of barrels (extra) of beer, while the amount of 
oats that may be used to feed racehorses is increased. I am 
beginning to think the whole thing is a farce.—I am, Sir, &c., 
- 219 Newport Road, Middlesbrough. Warter R. Brackensvery. 

THE MESOPOTAMIAN 

[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If, as Lord Hugh Cecil declares in your last issue, the 
waters of the well of truth have disagreed with us, is not the 
vlame to be laid upon those who led to its pollution? He hints 
that “those in authority’ may in future try to keep the well 
sealed. Why, Sir, this is the very plan that was adopted by 
“those in authority ’’ at Simla and elsewhere! They sealed the 
well, as firmly as they could. But the truth, being, as it is, of 
gaseous and even ethereal tenuity, leaked out, until, as we know, 
the folk round about insisted upon the lid being raised. And 
then——! What Lord Hugh is complaining about now is that 
the British public have got healthy noses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
61 Wimpole Sireet, W.1. Dan McKenzia. 





REPORT. 


THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 
(To THe Mprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the fact that a 
scheme already exists to carry out the object advocated by Mrs. 
Wigan in your columns? In the early months of the war the 
Royal Horticultural Society realized the terrible destruction of 
horticultural industries in the invaded territories, and formed 
a War Relief Fund for the replanting and restoration at the 
earliest possible moment of orchards and gardens in Belgium, 
Northern France, Serbia, and Poland, to which devastated 
countries must now be added Rumania. The Council asked the 
co-operation of a Ladies’ Executive Committee, of which I have 
the honour of being President, and this Committee has appointed 
Presidents in the counties of England and Wales. Miss Balfour 
has organized the work in Scotland, and the Countess of 
Bessborough in Ireland. The wanton felling of thousands of 
fruit-trees in France has intensified the distress and the crying 
need for prompt assistance. Contributions for the purchase of 
plants, seeds, and horticultural implements and for the 


reconstruction of glasshouses may be sent to me at 25 St. James's | 


Place, S.W. 1; or these and offers of help of any kind will be 
welcomed by the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Westminster, S.W.1, who will gladly supply further 
A. 8. Nortscors. 


Square, 
information.—I am, Sir, &c., 








{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have long had much the same thought in my mind as 
your correspondent Mrs. Wigan, and as a fact I was on the point 
of trying to find some influential person to take the matter up. 
It seems to me, however, that to make the scheme a success it 
would need to go far beyond the probably inexperienced efforts 
of women and children. I would therefore suggest an appeal to 
the great Kentish and other nurserymen, to the owners of the 
countless great private gardens where gardeners are still kept, 
as well as to all humbler folk whose will is perhaps greater than 
their knowledge and opportunities. If all who have the power 
would undertake to raise young fruit-trees in proportion to their 
means, England might have a gift worthy of being offered to her 


Ally.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E 
A TRIBUTE TO MR. BONAR LAW. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 


S1r,—For reasons into which there is no need to go, I am opposed 
to the special penalization of the shipping interest adopted in this 
year’s Budget. But there is one thing that should have been 
said in yesterday’s debate that was not said. I believe that the 
Spectator will appreciate it. We are accustomed to hear from 
ignorant persons that English politics are corrupt. This scems to 
people outside politics to be a pleasing doctrine, a form of running 
down one’s country which is not only tolerated but respectable. 
That the contrary is the case is of course known to those in 
polities; that in this particular no other nation can approach our 
standards is a legitimate source of national pride. Yesterday it 
received signal evidence, for which I want to tender to the 
Chancellor sincere thanks. Mr. Bonar Law is not a rich man, 
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and of his own motion when he need have done nothing, as human 
nature would suggest, he goes out of his way to surrender £3,000 
a year, not to mention a large increase of capital values in his 
shipping shares. This is the spirit which will not only win the 
war, but also confirms our best traditions, and adds great glory 
to the good name of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, July 4th. Josian C. Wepawoop. 





OFFICER PRISONERS’ PARCELS. 
[To me Epitror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—A new scheme regulating the number, weight, and method 
of despatching of parcels for officer prisoners has been issued by 
the War Office, and will come into operation on August Ist. In 
future such parcels will be limited and subjected to the rules and 
censorship applied to parcels sent to other ranks. The main 
objects of the scheme are stated to be (1) to arrange that every 
officer prisoner is provided with a sufficient quantity of parcels; 
(2) to ensure that an excessive amount is not sent to any one; and 
(3) to provide, with due regard to the interests of the prisoners, a 
more efficient system of censorship. 

After the date mentioned no parcel containing foodstaffs, 
medical comforts, drugs, or wine may be sent to any officer 
prisoner in an enemy country unless it has been packed by the 
Central Prisoners of War Committee—which has been entrusted 
with the control and finance of the scheme—by an authorized shop, 
on which permits will be issued, or by an association specially 
empowered by the Committee to despatch parcels for that office. 
Three parcels per fortnight, each weighing when packed 10 lb., 
will be sent to every officer, and the contents have been selected 
with special regard to officers’ requirements. In addition, to pro 
vide for the occasional wants of officers’ messes, extra parcels up to 
a total gross weight of 22lb. per month may be sent by officers’ 
friends through an authorized shon 

The new scheme has been applauded in the Times, but I venture 
to say that it is cpen to grave objections as entailing great hard- 
ship on officer prisoners, as well as considerable extra expense on 
their families and friends. A parcel from home, carefully and 
lovingly selected and packed, will be ill-replaced by parcels bought 
at shops. This is not a mere matter of sentiment. It has its 
practical side. It is impossible to depend on shops for the careful 
preparation and packing of eggs in such a way as to keep them 
fresh. Home-made butter costs about two-thirds of the price of 
shop butter. Large home-made cakes, again, can be made of good 
materials at half the cost of shop cakes, and now that bread is 
impossible to send, officer prisoners depend very largely on cakes. 
Moreover, this home-made produce is not only generally of 
superior quality to the shop product, but butter and eggs are 
especially important in relieving the monotony of the tinned food 
diet and neutralizing its bad effect on the digestions of officers, 
many of them no longer young. 

As regards the offical objection that some officers get too many 
parcels, it should be pointed out that all officers keep a reserve 
supply for freshly captured prisoners and also in case of emer- 
gencies when, owing to a block on the railways, parcels are delayed 
and sometimes not delivered for weeks. But even if there were 
this superfluity, a scheme for allowing so much and no more could 
be easily devised without interfering with the families’ right to 
help their own. The reasons which made it advisable in some 
slight degree to control the men’s parcels do not apply to officers, 
since there is no question of officers being left out. I may add that 
all shops are already so short-handed that it is hard for ordinary 
customers to get their wants supplied. It is now proposed te 
throw upon them the very considerable labour of supplying, 
packing, and despatching parcels, and to start the scheme on 
August Ist, when holidays begin and they are likely to be more 
short-handed than ever. 

To sum up, no valid reasons have been given by the War Office 
for introducing a scheme which, alike on the grounds of sentiment 
and economy, is greatly inferior to the method hitherto adopted. 
—I am, Sir, &e., he 

[We have received another and stronger letter on the subject. 
Dissatisfaction with the new scheme is evidently general, as is 
shown by the mecting of Members at the House of Commons, at 
which the further extension of the work of the Central Prisoners 
of War Committee so as to include the despatch of officers’ parcels 
was condemned as most undesirable, and a strong deputation was 
chosen to wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Eb. Spectator.] 





WAR MEMORTALS, 
{To tHE Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—I must thank you for your courteous insertion of my letter 
as to War Memorials, especially as you intimate editorial dis- 
agreement with its conclusions. I do not believe my suggestions 
would seem so “ false to fact,” as you call them, if I could bring 
before you the fine works that our artist-craftsmen who have been 
trained during this last twenty years produce. Not of course every 
village—though English villages do now, as of old, breed artists— 
but every large town has, at any rate, now got workers in the 
arts, who would re-create English art, as historically it has been 
re-created, on the basis of English workmanship. In the War 
Memorial comes the chance, because its reality should banish 
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the bathos of false sentiment and academical design. That our 
art-workers are now at the war is no reason that they should be 
snubbed on high and dry principles, and their birthright taken 
eorer by the stay-at-home commercialists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. Epwarp 8. Prior. 








(To tHe Eprrorn or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sm,—Mr. Prior is quite right. Why should artists waste their 
time in executing masterpieces like Michael Angelo’s tomb of the 
Medici, when the public and Mr. Prior think the village children 
ean do just as well without “ dishonouring by art and luxury the 
tomb ”’? Let artists do their proper job of white-washing barns, 
and allow Mr. Prior's carpenter to put up monuments “ hand 
painted ” by the pavement chalker outside Westminster Abbey. 
This would further economize in “ dishonouring extravagance,” 
as the man is just outside the Abbey, and would not need a ’bus- 
fare to get to his art job.—I am, Sir, &c., Water WINANS. 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Bir,—On Wednesday next the Wesleyan Conference will meet in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. But for the war, Burslem would 
have been the meeting-place. This year, as last, when Hull was 
disappointed, London is the inevitable centre. The new President 
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Letters to the Board of Agriculture and to the National Service 
Agriculture Department have not resulted in any offer to employ 
them. For this reason I am writing to you in the hope that one of 
your readers would be glad of their services.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Livincstone Houmes. 
3 St. James Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 





A WORKING MAN’S THANKS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—A few weeks ago you kindly published a letter from me, in 
which I referred to Homer’s Odyssey and gave quotations there. 
from. May I say that I have received two or three very pleasant, 
appreciative, and encouraging letters from gentlemen, complete 
strangers to me, but who plead the “ bonds of good literature ” 
in justification? Will you kindly allow me space to thank the 
gentleman who wrote to me anonymously, and also sent to me 
a large framed picture of ‘‘ The Aurora” of Guido Reni, from 
Unfortunately, 


| the glass was broken in transit, otherwise the frame and picture 


| I am, Sir, &c., 


will be the Rev. Simpson Johnson, who for several years past has | 


been the Conference Secretary. He is a man of versatile gifts—in 
business matters keen, impartial, prompt; in the pulpit, and not 
less on the platform, forceful and persuasive. 
interest has been London Methodism, but he loves to help 
village chapel. 
succeed Mr. 


a 


Simpson Johnson at the secretarial desk. Mr. 


My best thanks to the thoughtful sender.— 
T. Wuisoy, 


are in perfect order. 


Spring Street, Rugby. 





DONALD HANKEY AND SOME KAFFIRS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—-Somew here in France there is a large camp of Kaffirs. 


When 


| I first saw them, my British ignorance and prejudice made me 


The Rev. John E. Wakerley, of Norwich, will | 


Wakerley was the first minister at the Central Hall, Westminster. | 


The present minister is the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. The Rev. 
John G. Tasker, D.D., retires from the chair of the Conference 
after a year of ceaseless and affectionate activity. 
Church owes him a debt for his straightforwardness, sagacity, and 
eharming friendliness. 

The Conference will reaffirm in every act its loyalty to the King 
in this time of war. Through the past year, as earlier, no cal] to 
serve the Empire has been disregarded. The ranks of 


| Student in Arms! 


The whole | 


the | 


ministry are being depleted almost every week in order that chap- | 


lains may be provided for the Army and Navy at home and 
abroad. Several young ministers, quite recently, laying 
their claim to exemption from military service, have joined the 


evlours. The problem of the Conference will be how to supply 


aside | 


the eig!it or nine thousand nulnits in Great Britain for which it is | 


responsible. 
the ministry nor colleges in which to train them. 
tutors are coing chaplaincy work in hospitals. 


Many cf the 


There are neither students asking to be trained for | 


The lay preachers, | 


proud, by the way, that a member of the War Cabinet, Mr. Arthur | 
| dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 


Henderson, is one of them, rejoice to take their share in the sacri- 
fices of the war. 
swilors and soldiers with preaching gifts. 

The ordinary removal cf ministers from one circuit to another 
is likely to be suspended. In order to save expense, and to assist 
the Government by reducing passenger and luggage traffic to the 
lowest possible point, only necessary changes will be permitted. 
The Conference will receive interim reports on various matters 
which cannot be dealt with finally so long as the war lasts. A 
healthy anxiety exists as to the spiritual outlook. There is ad- 
mittedly much to excite concern in the moral life of the nation. 
But there is no morbidness. So far as the relationship of 
Wesleyan Methodism to other Churches is concerned little can be 
said, excepting that, diligently fulfilling her own tasks, or, at any 
rate, trying to Co so, she is still “ the friend of all, the enemy of 
none.’’—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hartow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkcstone. 











JANE AUSTEN CENTENARY. 
(To THe Environ or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Bir,—Yeu kindly allowed me to inform your readers of a scheme 
to mark the centenary of Jane Austen’s death by placing a 
memoria! tablet on her home at Chawton, near Alton, Hants. 
and they will be glad to hear that the response to our appeal has 
heen hearty and widespread. The ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet will be conducted by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., D.C.L., 
on Wednesday, July 18th, at 4 o’clock. A train leaves Waterloo 
at 1.5, reaching Alton Station (two miles from Chawton) at 
¥ o'clock, where seats in vehicles can be hired. It is hoped that 
many grateful readers of Jane Austen’s novels will be present on 
this interesting occasion. We trust that when the final subscrip- 
tions are received there will be a sufficient fund in hand to benefit 
the village of Steventon, the authoress’s birthplace, by tounding 
a ema!) scholarship and also a Schoo! Children’s Library, both to 
bear her name.—I am, Sir, &c., Constance Hi, 
Greve Cottage, Frognel, Hampstead. 


SCHOOLBOY LABOUR: AN OFFER. 
(To tae Evrtror or tue “‘ Sprcraror.’’) 
S1r2,—Four Public School boys, all of whom are seventeen years of 
age, are willing to give their services together for the last fortnight 
in August on any good farm in return for their board and lodging. 


You | 


A scheme is afoot for the training of disabled 
| dying soldier.’ 
; and 





Latterly his chief | jump te the conclusion that they were the scum from the mines 


in South Africa. To my utter amazement, however, I have since 
discovered that eighty per cent. of these blacks (Basutos and 
Zulus) are the product of our mission schools. They are Christian 
men--have their own native Padre—and thirty or forty of them 
knew all about Donald Hankey and were quite familiar with A 
There may be white camps where the same 
may be said of them, but I haven't come across them yet. Your 
readers may probably agree that there is something here to set us 
thinking hard.—I am, Sir, &c., Herpert GEORGE. 








NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence *’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ** Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein cxpressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of *‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 


Miss Mary-Apain Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
‘‘Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp’) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘‘ From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 


Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








POETRY. 


“DIED OF WOUNDS.” 
I pon’: know why you look so frightened, dear. 
What, mother, what? You say I’m looking queer? 
I’m quite all right, only I’m drenched and cold. 
The old mare chucked me in the pond. I told 
Tom Darby’s boy to catch her, and walked home. 
Jack, if you grin I’ll punch your head. Now come, 
I'll have a tub and change; then let’s have tea 
And some of Dolly’s jam, I can’t quite see 
You clearly, and the clock does tick so Joud— 
And why the dickens are you in a cloud? 
What did you say? What’s that? “The Major’s gone?— 
Damned Boches! ”—Who’s that groaning?—‘ Only one?” 
Only one what?—She’s caught on Dixie farm! 
I say, I can’t get up; my side’s all warm 
And sticky, but my feet are beastly cold— 
It’s blood!—Who’d have the old mare sold?— 
Hark! Hear the wind awhistling in the trees; 
I sha’n’t bike home in this infernal breeze. 





What’s your name? I’ve seem 
I’ve been 
Cap— 


Why, you’re a padre. 
Your—“ Doesn’t matter ”’!—Yes, it does. 
Hard hit, you said.—Capper of Corpus! 

Capper of Corpus! Why, the very chap! 
I’m jolly glad. Don’t lift me; let me try— 
The water bottle’s smashed. I’m jolly dry. 


What’s that? 
You'll see it out? Capper of Corpus do— 
“Which art in Heaven ’’—yes. “‘ Thy will be done ”— 


Capper of Corpus, but I’m not your son! 


“It’s hopeless, leave the rest to you; 


” 
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Don’t bother, I’m so comfy. Mother, Jack, 
So jolly tired; do turn me on my back— 

So jolly tired. ‘“ Our daily bread. Forgive - 
As we forgive them.’’ But if I don’t live? 
Do I remember ?—*‘ Us from evil ’’—yes. 


Good Lord; why, padre, you’ve got in a mess! 

You’re badly hit; your hands are both pierced through, 
And bleeding, too! Why! what’s that Light as though 
Your hair’s on fire? 

I—Jesu Mercy, save! 

As we do them forgive, I pardon crave 
Thy hands upon my brow, unworthy I. 
Thanks be to God; thanks be to God. I die! 

H. W. P. Danter. 





- 
BOOKS. 
——— 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE.* 

Stxce Professor Ramsay Muir wrote these essays, describing how 
Europe has impressed herself upon the character of the whole world, 
the Russian Revolution has succeeded and the United States has 
come into the war. These latest turns of the gigantic wheel of 
war probably determine the course of the future to an extent most 
If Professor Muir rewrote his book 
The Russian 


people do not yet approciate. 
now, he might write it differontly in a few respects. 
Revolution, it is true, is only a more sudden advance than any one 
expected along the inevitable lines of democracy which Europo had 
But the adhesion of America to 
Professor Muir's 


already marked out for herself. 
the cause of the Allies nowhere 
argument, and he would, no doubt, have felt ‘able to write with 
rather less disfavour of some episodes in American history if he had 
ring on 


foreseen in 


is 





been able to include Americans among those who are carr 
the work of transforming the world by means of a sane Imperialism. 
The present essays apply, as the title suggests, the method of 
Seeley’s Expansion of England to the larger unit of Europe. They 
are a sequel to the author's recent Nationalism and Internationalism, 
which in effect laid it down that liberty under the law was the 
only kind of liberty werth having, and that that principle of popular 
liberty, which has had its peculiar home in Britain, had come into 
a conflict of decisive importance with the autocratic, or non-liberty, 
principle of the Central Powers. Further, Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism demonstrated that order and good faith in international 
affairs always failed in direct proportion to the amount of autocracy 
That theme was set 
forth with exceptional freshness and a high judicial ability. We co 
n the present work, no doult 


practised in the domestic affairs of a State. 


not find quite the same freshness i 
because Professor Muir is here stating what is more evident to the 


ordinary onlooker. Nevertheless the summary of the workings of a 








our rule stood for order and peace. 


reasonalo Imperialistie spirit in The Expansion of Europe is a very | 


lucid survey of the facts, and it has great instructive value. If the 
junction of the Old and the New Worlds in the task of impressing 
their political ethos upon the world—nothing less is in prospect 
was not foreseen by Professor Muir, that was his misfortune and 
not his fault. 

Professor Muir remarks that the achievement of Europe in extend- 
ing her civilization over the whole wor!d curing the past four cen- 
turies has been strangely undervalued by most historians, who have 
been rather intent upon the domestic policies, wars, and diplomacies 


of Europe. In his attempt to look at this achievement in its 


true perspective Professor Muir provides a fine justification of | 


Imperialism. Of course, like all temperate men, he is painfully con- 
scious that the very word ‘‘ Imperialism” has some evil associations, 
He knows that *‘ patriotism,’’ as sometimes practised, may be, in 


Johnson's phrase, the last refuge of a scoundrel. Every one who is 


not incapable of instincts of delicacy must have shrunk from the | 


bluster and vulgarity which often use the word * Imperialism ” 
as a cloak. 


Just as trying to moderate thinkcrs as the blatant | 


Imperialists are the other extremists who simply refuse to examine | 
dispassionately the results of Imperialism, but condemn the whole | 


movement as an immoral product of brute force. Yet the facts of 
Imperialism aro plainly satisfactory on the whole, and its power of 


beneficence, if it be guided wisely, is quite unexhausted. What but 


tho Imperial expansion of Europe has made the unity of the world a 


possibility of the future ? That expansion has spread the clements 


of Western civilization into remoto corners of the world, so that the 


idea of law has been implanted where it otherwise could not have | 


And when law is honoured the liberties of the people— if 
the people bo not servile, as in the Cerman conception—are an 
ultimate consequence, always aimed at, if not rapidly achieved. It 
is indeed strange how the services of Imperialism to the world have 
been underestimated. At the very time that tho anarchical wing of 
the revolutionaries in Russia were Ccrnouncing the * Inperialistie ” 


existod, 


aims of Britain and France, the British and French Armies on the | 


Western Front alone were preventing the destruction of the Russian 


democracy in its carly stages. 
By Ramsay 


the Culminetion of Modern History. 
Cassel! 


* The Expansion of Europe: 
London 


Muir, Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. 
and Co. [6s. net.! 


Professor Muir traces the motives, good and bad alike, which have 
caused the expansion of Europe—the desire to open fresh markets, 
the desire to convey creeds and political ideas to distant lands, the 
pride of race which makes for domination, and so on. The Iberian 
Monopoly—the colonizers of Spain and Portugal were the modern 
successors of the Romans—gave place to the dramatic rivalry 
between Holland and France and England ; and this phase ended in 
the wonderfully complete triumph of England. In his effort to show 
how true were the instincts of the English throughout in governing 
their Colonies Professor Muir rejects what may be called the Whig 
view of the events which led to the American War of Independence. 
As an Englishman, he refuses to stand in a white sheet :— 


“It cannot be pretended that the revolt of the colonists was due 
to oppression or to serious misgovernment. The paltry taxes which 
were its immediate provoking cause would have formed a quite 
negligible burden upon a very prosperous population ; they were to 
have been spent exclusively within the colonies themselves, and 
would have been mainly used to meet a part of the cost of colonial 
defence, the bulk of which was still to be borne by the mother- 
country. If the colonists had been willing to suggest any other 
means of raising the required funds, their suggestions would have 
beon eagerly accepted. This was made very plain at several stages 
in the course of the discussion, but the invitation to suggest alterna- 
tive methods of raising money met with no response whatever. The 
plain fact is that Britain, already heavily loaded with debt, was 
bearing practically the whole burden of colonial defence, and was 
much less able than the colonies themselves to endure the strain. 
As for the long-established restrictions on colonial trade, which in 
fact though not in form contributed as largely as the proposals of direct 
taxation to cause the revolt, they were incomparably less severe, 
even if they had been strictly enforced, than the restrictions imposed 
upon the trade of other European settlements. It is equally mis- 
leading to attribute the blame of the rovolt wholly to George III. 
and the ministers by whom he was served during the critical years. 
No doubt it is possible to imagine a more tactful man than George 
Grenville, a more far-seeing and courageous statesman than Lord 
North, a less obstinate prince than George III. himself. But it may 
be doubted whether any change of men would have done more than 
postpone the inevitable.” 

If we cannot altogether agree with Professor Muir as to America, 
we can fully share in his grateful wonder that a real talent for dis- 
pensing justice should have inspired nearly all our actions in India 
after the first period of avaricious oppression. and 
practice of justice grew at a time when no close scrutiny was turned 
by statesmen at home upon what was being done in their name. 
The rapid growth of British India was simply Cue to the fact that 
When one reflects that this 
achievement, hardly noticed at the time, was largely coincident with 
the French Revolutionary Wars, our wonder must be the greater, 
In 1833 a Report from India laid before Parliament said: ‘It is 
recognized as an indisputable principle thet the interests of the 
Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to those of 


This sense 


Europeans wherever the two come in competition.” 

We have been able to touch Professor Muir's survey only at a few 
points, but we must mention in conclusion his assertion that Pr‘tis's 
Imperialism benefited the whole world by offering it new free 
markets. And this leads him on to express the opinion, so often put 
forward by the late Lord Cromer, that if Britain ever attempts to 
shut the doors of trace she will find the difficulties of her diplomacy 
enormously increased. The absence of hostile tariffs has meant a 
corresponding absence of jealousy. 


THE WAY OF PEACE.* 
Arter long years spent in the East with literary results agreeably 
familiar to many readers, Mr. Fielding-Hall gives us the outcome in 
this volume of ten years’ study of England since his return. It {s 
pleasant to know that, in spite of his strong anti-Imperialist views 
and his championship of the Burmese, he is far from being de- 
The gloomy view which he took three ycars ago has 
been considerably modified by the events that have happened 
As he puts it :— 


nationalized. 


since August, 1914. 

“After alittle time England found a common purpose and a common 
will, to defeat the enemy. She had onco more a soul, and from 
this community of desire, the only source of all good things, have 
come many beautiful happonings. So I was able to write about 
England, and I wrote The Field of Honour and For England. Once 
more wo have a common country dear to all of us for which to live 
and dic, and so notwithstanding our sufferings we have gained 
much, for we are all together once more. But it is ‘ only for the 
war.’ In other matters nothing is changed. No solution has 
appeared, When the common onemy has been defeated, what will 
happen ? When the common bond of danger is relaxed shall we 
fall into chaos? Will our soul have disappeared? It seemed 
inevitab!e. For the old institutions have passed away. They are 
dead and rotting, and we know not how to build anew. But why 
should it be inevitable ? Three years ago it scemed quite impos - 
sible that the nation should be united in making war, yet we have 
recovorod our unity. If we can do it for one purpose, why not for 
all? How then have we recovered our Soul? By the only means 
possible by which anything can be attained, by facing tho facts of 
life as thoy are; by throwing overboard all phrases, dreams, 
theories, formulas and dogmas, and looking life straight in the face ; 
by realizing that if we want anything we must get it ourselves; 
and as we cannot get anything if we are divided, we must be 


* The Way of Peace. By H. Fielding-Hall. London: Hurst and Dilackett, 
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united. The only thing that unites is truth, seeing things squarely 
as they are and not as we are told they ought to be.” . 

Mr. Fielding-Hall tells us that he hates criticism, and if he could he 
would never think or write unpleasant things. We can quite 
believe him. His book is void of personal rancour. He is a true 
lover of his country, a visionary, and a humanitarian. He is, in 
short, the mildest-mannered iconoclast who ever advocated the 
wholesale “ scrapping” of our existing political and social system 
as the only nwans of restoring “ Merrie England.”” Empires must 
pass, because they are unnatural things. ‘It is not natural for 
one people to govern another.”” The Church is everywhere the 
villain of the plot. All Churches are founded on a conviction of 
original sin and the repression of natural instincts. Our laws, 
Judges, and police are all makers not preventers of crime. Parlia- 
ment is utterly unrepresentative. In fact, Mr. Fielding-Hall, 
though he never uses such strong language, is inclined to echo 
Porson’s complaint: ‘ D n the scheme of things in general.” 
But in spite of everything he refuses to be a pessimist. England 
can be remoulded nearer to his heart’s desire, if only we recon- 
struct our system on a communal basis with the village as the 
unit, Not that ho is a Socialist. State Socialism he regards 
asa nightmaro. Nor yet that he is a Revolutionary Anarchist 
or a Feminist. He is not “agin the Government” so long 
as it confines itself to its proper sphere, and eliminates Party 
and Caucuses. And as for woman, while considering her present 
positeon to be one of the chief contributory causes to our 
decadence, he goes so far as to declare that she is mainly to 
blame, and that when the sex laws are corrected, women will 
not want votes. He scoffs at Eugenics, and in distrusting the 
Referendum proves himself as reactionary as many oflicial 
Liberals, His great panacea, the restoration of village life on the 
basis of communal rights, is in the nature of a reversion to an earlier 
ideal. Indeed, he finds the nearest approximation to it in Eliza- 
bethan times. For although communal rights had been impaired 
by Feudalism and Magna Carta (which he describes as a booby- 
trap), England under Elizabeth was in the main self-supporting 
and cheerful. Socially as well as spiritually we were much better 
off—no thanks to Elizabeth and the adventurers, but owing to the 
facts that the age was neither enslaved nor conventional, that ability 
was more highly esteemed than’ rank, that sport and recreation 
flourished, that there was a certain fusion of the classes, a genuine 
love of art, and one of the greatest advantages of all, a plentiful 
supply of real old malted, unhopped English ale. The Decadence 
which succeeded this partial millennium was the outcome of aristo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical tyranny :— 

“The base idea of every religion, Christian or other, is that 

nature and humanity are ovil and that life is not worth living. 
Religions differ only in method, and never in their fundamental 
conceptions. » However they may try to hide it by professing that 
God made the world, their real certainty is that ‘the world, the 
flesh and the devil’ are one; however they may profess to be 
animated by hope, their attitude to life here and now is one of 
despair. Nothing can be made of life on earth because its very 
essence is evil and everyone is ‘ conceived and born in sin.’ Con- 
sequently, no religion has any ethics founded on a knowledge of 
lite, its realities and needs, and designed to secure further and 
freer and happier life here.” 
The Old Testament not merely ignores but denies “ the very 
foundation of all right living. . . . The whole spirit of the New 
Testament is one of despair towards this life and a hope to escape 
from it.”” In fine, ‘‘ Beer and no Bible”’ is the watchword of Mr, 
Fielding-Hall’s scheme for the recovery of the national soul. 





In advocating his national policy of reconstruction Mr. Fielding. 
Hall insists that though universal it must be gradual. The land 
must be surveyed and a record of rights established for each village, 
and then it will be necessary to pass Acts establishing State and 
village rights and limiting private rights. Village communities will 
be gradually formed and endowed with extensive powers, But there 
must be exceptions. Westminster would not be placed under any 
Council of inhabitants. It would have to be under the State alone— 
so, too, with State dockyards and big shipbuilding yards. The village 
Council would also have much control over the school and the 
present standardization of education should cease. There must 
be village banks on the Raiffeisen method. Gaiety being a necessary 
factor of healthy life, there must be a revival of music and dancing. 
Mr. Fielding-Hall gives a dismal picture of the sadness of village life 
in the form of a dialogue with an aged yokel ; and in boldly declaring 
that nobody dances now, and that there is no music in the country, 
he shows a complete and extraordinary ignorance of the immense 
development throughout a great part of England of the competitive 
choral system and the revivel of old English dances. In his chapter 
on Love he defines it as a physical emotion and nothing else. Our 
sex laws have been framed on “ the spirit of hate,’ and lead directly 
to unhappy marriages, illegal unions, illegitimacy, prostitution and 
disease. These evils will not cease until we have good and reasonable 
laws that will encourage early marriages, teach true ideals of 
marriage, and allow a reasonable escape from unfortunate marriages. 
Our whole system of law—civil and criminal—must be destroyed 
and a new system erected. As for the justice of Mr. Fielding-Hall's 


criticism, we need only quote his statement that with us a trial ia-a | 
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duel, and ‘“‘in a duel between the Crown and the prisoner, who is 
poor, how much chance has the latter unless the case is obvious ? ” 
Mr. Fielding-Hall advocates a Single Chamber Government without 
Cabinet or Prime Minister, or Party, and with no General Elections 
except by the will of the country. The only elections in which the 
people would vote should be those for the village Councils, and 
these should each appoint one of their members to meet delegates 
from the other villages in the constituency and choose a Member 
of Parliament. Secret balloting would not be necessary, as free 
Englishmen would repudiate such a method. In fine, 

** England must belong to the English, the village autonomy must 
be restored, privileged classes must be abolished, the inns and 
amusements must be revived, there must be equal justice for all, 
rich or poor, the money of the country must not be congested in 
London, and many others. A true and careful and universal 
system of education will do the rest.” 

This education involves the scrapping of our Public Schools, which 
tabov intelligence and breed snobs andincompetents. Mr. Fielding- 
Hall shows some glimmerings of sagacity in his final chapter on 
“* When War will End,”’ but his statement that the real causes of the 
war have been ignored by every one but himself is ostrich-like in its 
innocence, and his support of our cause is considerably offset by his 
denunciation of the Federation of the British Empire as a disastrous 
folly. 





TRADE AND THE EMPIRE.* 

Tue illogical practicality of the British character finds a peculiarly 
happy illustration in the early history of our foreign trade. Nothing 
could be less like the orderly development imagined by the 
theoretical publicist than the haphazard way in which individual 
traders gradually coalesced into an organized company regulated 
by, and responsible to, the Crown. Few things could be more 
closely adapted to the immediate mercantile ends in view or better 
suited to advance the ultimate interests of the country at large. 
The Merchants of the Staple, the earlicst of the three great companies 
whose origin, growth, and decay form the subject of the present 
volume, evolved almost imperceptibly out of the foreign wool trade. 
First there was promiscuous independent exporting, carried on 
wherever a market could be found. Then, as business increased, 
the merchants soon felt the need of recognized central depots 
where buyers and sellers could conveniently meet, where the 
quality of the various shipments could be readily compared and 
kept up to standard, and whore stocks could be safeguarded against 
the thousand dangers incident to commerce in the Middle Ages. 
The Government, on the other hand, were equally anxious to 
support and concentrate a trade which was already producing a 
considerable revenue, and they appointed certain places, at first 
on the Continent and afterwards in Great Britain, as Stavle Towns 
or recognized markets to and from which alone wool could be 
exported. The staple was by no means constant to one town: 
Antwerp, Calais, St. Omer, Bruges, Bergen-op-Zoom, and Middel- 
burg have been Staple Towns at different periods; but wherever 
the staple was, the merchants who resided or habitually deals 
there were Merchants of the Staple, and officially recognized as 
such, They were simply Englishmen, domiciled, as a rule, abroad, 
with no more intimate association than a common market. Then 
came the necessity for some authoritative body to adjudicate 
on disputes, to preserve law and order, and to look after the corporate 
interests of the little colony. The Home Government were appealed 
to and a constitution obtained. From that time on, the process 
was one of hardening and crystallization. Charters were granted, 
taken away, and renewed as the influence of friends or foes of the 
Merchants of the Staple predominated; but the nature of the 
company grew steadily more and more intensive, less open to out- 
siders, more despotic over its members, often striving after the 
monopoly of its own line of business, but so long as it flourished 
always maintaining the credit of England and English goods on the 
Continent. 

In similar fashion, the second and greater company, the Merchant 
Adventurers, developed out of the Mercers’ Guild :— 

‘* They were Merchant Adventurers, not in order to share a 
common profit, but in order to secure a common safeguard for 
their individual trading. Every man among them, in Wheeler’s 
words, traded apart... . Their bond was the wider bond of the 
guild, not the narrower bond of the joint-stock company ; theirs 
was a common brotherhood but not a common purse. Each 
man ran his own risk, each man took his own profit or loss, but 
they were linked together to uphold a trade in which they all were 
interested, and that trade was a national trade, the greatest industry 
of England. The fact that - had members and courts of members 
at different centres, in this English city and in that, that they 
were not focussed at one English centre alone, that they had their 
headquarters in a foreign land, whereby the cardinal fact of their 
English nationality was emphasized, made them much more ‘ the 
English nation beyond the sea’ than if they had all been simply 
shareholders in one concern which had only one English home, 
in London.” 

Their history extends over four centuries from 1407. At 
one time the cloth trade with Germany and the Netherlands 





* The Beginnings of English Overseas. Enterprise. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 
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was entirely in their hands, but the loss of their monopoly 
did not destroy their exceptional character and influence, They 
settled down at Hamburg, exempt from local imposts, holding 
their own Courts, having the ‘“‘ English house” provided and 
maintained for thom; and there thoy romained until they were 
swept away by the coming of Napoleon. 

Of the third company, the Eastlands Merchants, little needs 
to be said. It dealt with the countries bordering on the Baltic, 


and, like the other two, it arose out of a voluntary fellowship for 


But 
It became practically extinct in the eighteenth 


mutual protection, its constitution was less national, and 
its success shorter. 
century. 

To-day these great organizations sro but names. Their property 
is gone from English hands; the towns where once they held their 
Courts are now completely under alien rule. What, then, is their 
significance, and why docs Sir Charles Lucas attribute to them 
the beginning of our Empire overseas ? We give the answer in 
his own words :— 

“They had done their work, they had found out the machinery 

which was adapted to the English race, as it grew outwards and 
onwards, and had handled that machinery with conspicuous 
success. The machinery was the chartered company, but tho 
chartered company as modelled by English instinct and character ; 
not the artificial creation of kings and ministers, as in France ; 
not the nation under the name of a company, as was the caso 
with the Netherlands East India and West India Companies ; 
but the embodiment of private initiative under the sanction of 
the State, a working compromise such as the English love whereby 
English citizens combined with one another to serve at once their 
own interests and those of the nation at times and places and in 
ways of their own choosing.” 
While, in fact, English armies were fighting in vain for the 
establishment of an Empiro oa the Continent of Europe, the 
Merchant Adventurers and their brethren were discovering the 
true method of free and peaceful expansion by which our later 
Colonies devolopod. They sowo.l the seod which blossom2.1 in tims 
in the East India Company, the Virginia Company, the Hudson 
Bay Company, and the other groat companies to which we owe 
our present overs%a Dominions; and their story, as unfolded in 
Sir Charles Lucas’s concise but weighty monograph, is not only 
illuminating a3 rogards the past bat prognant with lessons for the 
future after the war. The Beyinnings of English Overseas Enter- 
prise is @ real and imodortant coatri»ation to that history which is 
“philosophy teaching by examples.” 


BENGALI CULTS AND MYTHS.* 
From one point of view, this is a very interesting and valuable 
book, being, so far as we know, the first detailed and accurate 


description in English of one of the many and varied rural festivities 
as it were, take the place in Bengal of 
Mr. Sarkar treats exhaustively, 


in which ‘ gods’ days,” 
saints’ days in rustie Europe. 
and with much enthusiasm and humour, of the religious festivities 
known in different parts of Bengal as the Gamphird, the Gijan, 
or the Sdhi-yatra ceremonial. All such festivities are associated 
with very ancient legends, forming the primitive bases of Bengali 
animistic ”’ 


literature. Into these legends, originally very simple 
tales, have been incorporated in time, as the educated classes 
became in turn Buddhist or relapsed into Brahminical Hinduism, 
stories about pseudo-Buddhist or pseudo-Hindu gods and goddesses, 
just as in Europe there grew up a mass of popular literature aout 
the miracles wrought by saints and martyrs. There 
Sarkar has described. 


are many 
more, besides those which Mr. We trust 
he may some day tell us of the famous boat-races associated with 
the cult of Manasi, the snake goddess, or of the doings at the 
various pitha-sthanas, the sacred spots where fell the limbs of 
martyred Sati, as the distraught Siva carried her precious form 
over the length and breadth of India, 

The ceremonials which Mr. Sarkar now 
which were familiar to early Anglo-Indians in connexion with 
the ‘ hook-swinging ”’ torture, now forbidden by the British 
Government. Formerly, as Mr. Sarkar oddly puts it, the devotee 


describes are 





| 


It embodies a theory which requires careful and attentive considera- 
tion. His studies have convinced him that the animistic (and 
perhaps partly Mongolian) beliefs of Bengal crop up again and 
again with incradicable vitality. He identifies them, not only 
with the Tantric Buddhism of Tibet, but with the Shintoism and 
Taoism of Japan and China. It is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that Mr. Sarkar, who seems to be a convinced ‘ Nationalist,” 
has been subconsciously influenced by the political theory which 
regards China and Japan as the natural, the truly Asiatic, allies 
of a liberated India. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Sarkar sturdily believes that 
the neo-Hindu literature of such men as the novelist Bankim 
and Sir Rabindranath Tagore is also an example of the ineradicable 
mythopoeie faculty of the Bengali mind, so that even the contact 
with the Christian ethics of Europe produces only a fresh adaptation 
We know that, some eighty years ago, 
educated Bengalis recognized the puerility of the local beliefs, 
and many of them adopted Christianity. Then arose the Samajes ; 
and Ram Mohan Roy, Devendranath Tagore, and others, men 


of the old superstitions. 


| of great intelligence and lofty ethical principles, taught Hindus 


| that Western moral ideas were not incompatible with a new eclectic 





those | 


had sharp hooks thrust under the sinews of his back, and, “ thus | 


suspended, enjoyed swings on the chadaka post.’”” We wish we 


had room to quote some of the remarkable legends current among | 


the people and recited at this festival ; such, for instance, as the 
tale, full of racy rustic humour, of how Pirvati compelled her 
husband to become a tenant of Indra and cultivate his holding, 


yoking his sacred bull with a buffalo borrowed from Yama, the 


graceful and learned God of Death. The book contains many 
such primitive legends, probably dating back to a time when 


Bengal was neither Hindu nor Buddhist, and adopted with wonderful 
toleration into the popular lore, when Hinduism became the creed 


of the upper classes, mostly immigrants from the West. At p. 228 


will be found an amusing instance of the survival of the old legends 


ynder Islam, with an odd use of Mohammedan terms. 
So far, we have nothing but praise and thanks to give for an 
authentic record of a singularly interesting phase of religious 


é 


imagination, But Mr. 


Hindu Culture. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
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treatment of their Protean faith. 

Mr. Sarkar is at pains to prove that Bankim’s well-known Bande 
Mataram hymn is but a:new manifestation of the typical Bengali 
agnosticism, masking itself in a wild medley of ever-green folk-lore 
about gods and goddesses, ghosts, demons, and ghouls. Even 
now, as he says, ‘to worship Durga is to worship Motherland ; 
or to worship Motherland is to worship Durga.” Let us ruefully 
admit that some of the Bengali followers of the new Motherland 
cult, which traces its origin to Bankim’s remarkable novel Ananda 
Math, have adopted doctrines and indulged in practices which 
recall the ancient horrors of licentiousness and cruelty connected 
with Kali worship. But we are unwilling to believe that either 
the greatest novelist or the most famous poet of Bengal is responsible 
for the excesses of moral degenerates which are causing grave 
anxiety to the sanest and most prudent minds in modern India, 





FICTION. 


MR. RUBY JUMPS THE TRACES.* 
In one of the most characteristic of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads” the late 
Sir William Gilbert describes how a man who had lived a perfectly 
blameless life until reacting the confines of middle age determined to 
indemnify himself for his restraint, arguing with great plausibility 
that the accumulated arrears of bottled-up villainy could only be dis- 
charged by a colossal act of fraud. We are reminded of this man 
by the ease of Mr. Ruby, but the resemblance is only partial, for if 
Mr. Bullock’s hero did “* jump the traces,” it was at worst a very 
mild little leap. Up to the age of forty-nine he had been a model of 
conscientious industry. He earned £200 a year as a clork in the 
City ; he lived decently and comfortably in the suburbs with his 
wife and four children ; he owed no man any money. It was not 
exactly a Sabine farm, but there were many alleviations. His wife 
was devoted and capable, and though his schoolboy son was idle and 
the eldest daughter a selfish minx, still the domestic friction was 
There were no elements of tragic explosion, And then 
the spirit of rebellion and 
sud- 


limited. 
one fine spring day the démon du mids 
unrest that sometimes possesses a man in the prime of life 
denly possessed Mr, Ruby to leave his home and see life. Mr. Ruby's 
deviation from his orbit was tangential, but it did not last long and 
it did not break up his happy home, Moreover, we have to thank 
Mr. Bullock for declining to de-decorate the recital by the record of 
any squalid amours, after the fashion of our modern Rousseaus, 
But the plain fact is that Mr. Shan Bullock has been handicapped by 
his conscientiousness and consistency. Mr. Ruy excites a certain 
mild compassion by his brief but ineffectual effort to break the bonds 
of routine, but he is impossible as a hero of romance. Our 
sympathies are more securely enlisted on the side of his wife and his 
daughter Nelly. If he had drudged faithfully in the City, they had 
shown an even greater devotion to domestic cuty. Mrs. Ruby 
harboured some unfounded suspicions, but she had considerable 
provocation. ‘The pictures of suyurban life are well done, but they 
have neither the sombre gloom with which George Gissing knew how 
to invest it, nor the engaging absurdity shown by Mr. Barry Pain 
and the author of The Diary of a Nobody in dealing with similar 


themes. 





Mansfield, 
of German 


READABLE Novets.—The Dupe. By Charlotte 
F.R.G.S. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.)—A story 
plots in Natal in 1914 and 1915. It throws much light on the wide- 
spread nature of Germany's preparations for war.——The Cross 
Roads. By A. B. A. Shute (Mrs. Cameron Shute). (Eveleigh Nash. 
5s.)—A modern emotional story. It is a little difficult to believe in 
the heroine’s instant and overwhelming success as an actress.—— 
Kit. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A story of 


Sarkar’s title makes us pause a moment. | Irish life on the lines familiar and always welcome to readers of 


* Mr. Ruby Jumps the Traces. By Shan Bullock, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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“Katharine Tynan's” novels.--—Stories of To-day and Yesterday. 
By Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
A collection of short stories, some of which are rather trivial and 
some interesting. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








In Memoriam A. H. By Maurice Baring. (Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell. Is. net.)—This dignified and touching elegy on the 
late Auberon Herbert, Lord Lucas, who was killed in an air-fight, 
is one of the best poems that the war has produced. Of its fine 
quality here is an example :— 

“You had died fighting, fighting against odds, 
Such as in war the gods 
Aocthereal dared when all the world was young ; 
Such fighting as blind Homer never sung, 
Nor Hector nor Achilles never knew, 
High in the empty blue, 
High, high, above the clouds, against the setting sun 


The fight was fought, and your great task was done.” 
Five Degrees South. By Francis Brett Young. (Secker. 1s.)— 


These charming little poems were written, the author tells us, 
on active service in German East Africa ; but the tropical bush and 
swamp arc seldom mentioned, and only two pieces—‘* After Action ” 
and the powerful and impressive lines “On a Subaliern Killed 
in Action "—refer to actual fighting. The dominant theme is the 
acute homesickness of the wanderer under alien skies, who yearns 
for, and appreciates more truly than ever, the beauties of England, 
endeared to him, too, by “the fadeless crown Of sacrifice thy 
happy dead have wove thee.”’ Mr. Young anticipates in a sonnet 
the reader's ‘‘ wonder that such quiet themes engaged A soldier's 
mind when noisy wars were waged.” But the most stirring martia! 
poetry—except perhaps the ‘ Marscillaise *’—has been written 
by civilians. 





Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet. By A Woman of No Import- 
ance, (Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a cheerful book 
of reminiscences of the interesting people whom the author 





met in the course of a wandering outdoor career as the wife of an 
Army officer in India, Egypt, and England. She tells many new | 
stories about celebrities as widely separated as Cardinal Manning 
and Lord Cardigan, Parnell, Father Stanton, Melton Prior, and 
Fred Burnaby; and she draws an unconventional and engaging 
sketch of a side of Lord Kitchener's character not generally pre- 
sented to the public. She gives, also, some fresh details of the 
famous Ride to Kandahar and the Majuba Hill disaster, but serious 
information is not her forte; for example, it is hardly necessary 
to inform us solemnly that Mendelssohn composed Songs without 
Words, or that Cardinal Newman wrote “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 
But in her lighter moods she is always entertaining; she avoids 
malicious scandal, and leaves on the reader’s mind the impression 
of a very attractive personality, sweet-tempered, broad-minded, | 
and unselfish, more devoted to living than to literature. 





The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s Gifford Lectures, delivered at Aberdeen in 
1912-13, have been somewhat slow to appear in print, but deserve a 
cordial welcome. They form an able philosophic exposition of the 
fundamental tenet of Christianity. The author's argument, fortified 
by @ searching criticism of many philosophers from Plato to 
Nietzsche and Bergson and William James, is far too elaborate to 
be summarized, but we may draw attention to his sensible and—if 
we may use the word—manly treatment of the problem of evil, 
which is, in a sense, no problem at all. Such a world as ours “ is 
better fitted to be a nurse of what is greatest in human character 
than any carefully adjusted scheme of moral discipline.” 


Memories of Sir William Markby, K.C.I.E. By his Wife, 
(Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net.)—The late Sir William Markby, 
after serving for twelve years as a Judge of the High Court at 
Calcutta, returned to Oxford in 1878 as Reader of Indian Law and 
clied there in 1914. He is well remembered for the active interest 
that he took in the Indian Institute, where successful candidates | 
for the Indian Civil Service receive a preliminary training, and for 
his work as Bursar of Balliol and a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council, His many friends will be glad to read this unpretentious | 
memoir of a worthy man. 


St. Jean de Créveceur. By Julia Post Mitchell. (H. Milford. 
63. 6d. net.)—Like M. de Jusserand and other French writers, 
American students are devoting much attention to the early rela- 
tions between France and America. Crévecceur, the subject of Miss 
Mitchell's well-written biography, was naturalized in New York in | 
1765, and, under the psoudonym of “ J. Hector St. John,”’ published | 
in 1782 Letters from an American Farmer, which pleased Europeau 
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readers. Afterwards he became French Consul at New York and 
started a=regular packet service to France. Crévecceur was in 
touch with the agricultural reformers of Normandy, with whom 
Arthur Young has made us familiar, and tried to persuade them to 
grow potatoes, which the French called the racine de disette, or 
“root of famine.” 





Shell Shock and its Lessons. By G. Elliot Smith and T. H. Pear. 
(Longmans and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—It is common knowledge that 
many soldiers have suffered mentally as well as physically under the 
terrible strain of trench warfare and bombardment with high 
explosives. The authors discuss typical cases, and the methods 
which are being adopted with suecess to restore the balance of these 
disordered minds. They take the opportunity also to protest very 
strongly against the average layman's habit of regarding such 
patients as if they were lepers, who must be shut up. They urge 
that the early treatment of mental disorder yields good results and 
would relieve the congestion in our asylums. Good work on these 
lines has, we believe, been done in Scotland, as well as in the foreign 
countries commended by the authors. 


The Mechanism of Exchange. By John A. Todd. (H. Milford, 
53. net.)—Professor Todd's well-planned and ably written text- 
book on money, exchange, and banking deserves attention because 
he draws freoly upon our experiences of finance in war time to 
illustrate or modify the theories prevailing in peace. His lucid 
account of the crisis at the outbreak ef war is supplemented by 
many tables showing at a glance the financial history of these 
troubled years. We are glad to see that Professor Todd is im- 
patient with the “ loose talk about abandoning the principles of 
certain so-called schools of Economies”; ‘‘ one can no more 
abandon economic principles than one can abandon the law of 
gravity.” The principles are few and simple; the difficulty lies 
in applying them under changed conditions, as Captain Cuttle 
observed long ago. 


The Ascent of Olympus. By Rendel Harris. (Manchester 
University Press. 5s. net.)—These learned lectures on the origins 
of the cults of Dionysos, Apollo, Artemis, and Aphrodite are full 
of curious information. Dr. Harris traces Dionysos to the ivy on 
the oak, Apollo to the mistletoe on the apple-tree, Artemis to the 
garden of simples, and Aphrodite to the mandrake. Whether his 
theory is right or wrong, his handling of the evidence is most in- 
In one note he discusses the medicinal use of mice in 


genious. 
ancient Egypt and in modern Lancashire, in connexion with 
Homer’s Apollo Smintheus—the mouse-Apollo. Elsewhere he 


recalls the old folk-tale of Jesus asking bread from an old woman 
who was baking, and, on her refusal, turning her into a woodpecker 
or owl, and shows how it explains Ophelia’s remark that * the owl 
was a baker's daughter.” 





By Ethel R. Sykes. Part IT. 


This attractive little book, 


Readings from Indian History. 
(Christian Literature Society. 2s. net.) 
with plenty of illustrations and maps, should interest boys and girls 
in the rise of our Indian Empire. The first part, published last 
year, dealt with India before the arrival of the English. This 
second part continues the fascinating story to the present day. 


Miss Viola Meynell’s admirable little memoir of Julian Grenfell 
has been reprinted from the Dublin Review (Burns and Oates, 1s. net), 
and many besides the friends of that brave and able young soldier 
will be glad to have it in this form. 


The British Shipping Industry. By Fdgar Crammond. (Con- 
stable and Co. Is. net.)—This pamphlet gives in a compact 
form the facts concerning our merchant marine before and during 
the value of its sorvices to the 


the and emphasizes 


country. 


war, 


How to Become a Dispenser. By Emily L. B. Forster. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.)—This well-written and practical little hand- 
book may be commended to the young women who have thoughts 
of taking up the dispenser’s profession— an honourable and useful 
calling for which women had proved themselves peculiarly suitable 
long before the war and in which intelligent recruits are now more 
than ever welcome. The examinations which have to be passed 
are stiff, hut they afford a guarantee that the profession will not 
be overcrowded or the salaries lowered by excessive competition- 











%. 
on 


Regiments ata Glance. By E. E. Dorling. (G. Philip. . net. }— 
This little handbook will be very useful to civilians who want to 
The 


identify a soldier's regiment from his cap badge. outline 


| sketches of the badges are accompanied by concise notes on the 


regiments and their traditions. Some regiments have the right 
to wear several badges, and the Assaye elephant and the Gibraltar 
castle and key are honours that a number of regiments hold in 
common, but Mr. Dorling is concerned only with the badges actually 


in use. 





Bells and Bell Lore. By T. Harrison Myres. (Preston : 
6d.)—Mr. Myres has collected some valuable notes on the 


Guardian, 


58. 
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church bells in the neighbourhood of Preston, with some interesting (itz OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTZE£E. 
i mati t ir . St. Chad's, C -in-Lons saa as 
inforr ion about their use. St ¢ had 8, Claughton in-Lonsdale, MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
claims to possess the oldest bell in England; it is apparently The following TEACHERS are required :— 

aed Fok Eek ae ger : > ENGLISH. FRENCH. HISTORY. 
dated 1296, according to the facsimile given by the author, though THREE MISTRESSES are required for the above subjects. 


the lettering does not look so old as that. Candidates should be able to teach the more advanced forms and to supervise tee 
general work in their respective subjects if required. 
pa ane ane a Ee no Salary £185 to £200, rising to £250. 
CHEMISTRY. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. A MISTRESS is required to take the entire charge of this subject throughout the 











school. 
——— Salary £120 to £175 (experience will be considered in fixing the commencing salary}. 

Pleackicy (.), Life of John Wilkes, 8v0...........eeceeeee: (J. Lane) net 16/0 Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify candidates. 
Punsany (Lord), Plays of Gods and Men, cr 8vo........ (Fisher Unwin) net 3/6 A form of application will be forwarded on the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
Happy—though Wounded: Book of 3rd London Gencral Hospital (Newnes)net 2/6 | f00lscap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 17th July to 
Held (F. B.), Christianopolis, cr 8vo............... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 J. H. MASON, Secretary, 
Herbert (S.),[ntroduction to the Physiology and Psychology of Sex (Black) net 3/6 Education Offices, Clifford Street, 
Hodge (H.), In the Wake of the War: Parliament or Impcrial Government ? i York. 

nh, WE ee SPSVIVS ccd euse redhhedind cea amesne (J. Lane) net 5/ - OW . " Tr ATION 7eUEvERT® 
RetiGay Book (The), TOF OQv0. .ccccdccusccevctsctbesceseses (Partridge) net : ; B IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
Hudson (G.), Nelson's Last Diary, Sept. 13-—Oct. 21, 1805 (E. Mathews) net 2/6 ue Per op Te 
Jeudwine (J. W.), Tort, Crime, and Police in Mediwval Britain, er 8vo ; COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

(Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 — ae 

Johns (C. R.), Aberdeen Mac: a Story, cr 8V0.........00000es (Jarrold) net 2/6 | Head-Mistress : Miss A. F. EDWARDS. 
Jea (D. H.), Stand Down! 18mo0...............se-. (E. Mathews) net 2/6 | Wanted in September, SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Chemistry, Elementary 
letters from a Father to his Son, by “J. R.,” cr 8vo......(Fisher Unwin) net 6/0 | Physics, and Rotany. Honours degree and experience in good Secondary Schod 
Light on the Future: Extracts from Note-Book of a Member of the S.P.R., _ desirable. Initial salary from £140 per annum according to experience. 

0 de’ | as rs amen ee 290 Bear gE ie aes 2 ae (K. Paul) net 3/6 | Application accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials should be 
Marks (Dr.), Forty Years in Burma, er 8vo............. (Hutchinson) net 10/6 | Sent at once to the SECRETARY. 
Martin (W. 8.), Marvel Training, roy 8v0....-...--..-. ...(Macmillan) net 5/6 Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Mears (Madge), The Candid Courtship, cr 8vo.............0040eceeee (J.Lane) 6/0 Canvassing will be considcred a disqualification. x OM fe - 
Mijatovich (Count C.), The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist, 8vo (Cassell) net 16/0 a ‘ , ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
Mountain (Isobel), Salaam, cr 8VO.............00-00- ..(A. Melrose) net 5/0 Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Nicoll (M.), Dream Psychology, cr8vo............... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 | —_ July 4th, 1917. = rs F . . . 
O'Byrne (C.), The Grey Feet of the Wind: Poems, cr 8vo. .(Fisher Unwin) net 2/6 T , . ”y ”y TCA" y ‘ TTRE 
Ogg (F. A.), Economic Development of Modern Enrope, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 H UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
O'Mahony (Rev. T).), Great French Sermons, cr 8vo...... .....(Sands net 6/0 . . a a - . 
Pearse (P. H.), Plays, Stories, Poems, Vol. I.......... > ..(Maunsel) net 76 MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Place of Women in the Church (The), by various authors, cr 8vo. .(R. Scott) net 2/6 —— a rt 
Porter (E. H.), The Road to Understanding, cr 8vo........(Constable) net 6/0 WANTED in September, _ F 
Roxburgh (R. F.), International Conventions and Third States (Longmans) net 7/6 1. CLASSICAL MISTRESS. Honours degree and experience. : 
Ruck (Berta), The Bridge of Kisses, cr 8v0.............. ... (Hutchinson) 6/0 2. GERMAN and FRENCH MISTRESS. Honours degree preferred. Residence 
Stewart (A. T.) and Peshall (Rev. C. J. E.), The Immortal Gamble, and the Part | | ®broad if possible. Pes : 

Played im it by H.M.S. ‘ Cornwallis,’ 8vo.......... -..e++-.(Black) net 6/0 Salary in each case £180 per annum, and war bonus of £15 per annum, or according 
Gwinnmerton (F.), Nocturme, CF BVO... ..6.ccccccoccccvcccces (M. Secker) net 6/0 to qualifications and experience. ‘ 
Times History of the War (The), Vol. XI, folio............ : (Limes) net 10/6 _ Applications should be sent before July 21st to Mr. oO BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Tracy (1.), The Postmaster’s Daughter, cr 8v0..............- (Cassell) 6/0 Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the 
White (H.J.), Oil Tank Steamers, 8V0...........002000- '.. (J. Brown) net 276 | Teceipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 





Wynne (May), A Spy for Napoleon: a Romance, cr &vo.. 


Sl SHEFFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


+] “i 
LIBERTY & co Ss WANTED in September next, a RESIDENT LADY TUTOR in Geography and 


Mathematics. Commencing salary at the rate of £100 a year, to be increased, subject 


Ti LO - LEUM FLOOR COVERI NG to satisfactery service, to £130 by annual increments of £10, together with special 
War Allowance of £12 per annum. e 
A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR Forms of Application, which must be returned by the 2nd August, 1917, can be 
had from the undersigned. 
OLD RED TILES Education Office (Department 1) G. 8. BAXTER, 
—— wee — ———_ Seeretary 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON D ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


GEN U I N E Samples and illustrated . a : 
IRISH list sent post free ; Head-Mistress : Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. f 
Manufacturers to their ‘ Bont ry a = the period of the wate es meee to 
P each Swedish Drill, County Dances, Swimming, and to take general charge of Games 
eupeeeen the Bing & Quson DAMASK —-Hockey, Netball, Cricket, Baseball, Tennis. Salary £90 to £120 per annum, aceord- 
. ing to qualifications and experience.—Forms of application from the undersigned, 
direct from the manufacturers to be returned immediately. ya te 
A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. COR, Sopegah ™, Education Office, Darlington, July, 1917. wx 
COMMITTEE. 


, ‘ a ee cd ' ARLINGTON EDUCATION 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS dents sc 
} Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- UEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded ASSISTANT-MASTER for English Subjects required in September. Honours 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- | Degree and experience in teaching preferred. Commencing salary ranging between 


TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for | £120 and £200 per annnm, according to experience and qualifications.—Forms of 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and | application from the undersigned, to be completed and returned immediately. 
| Ships’ Compasses. A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. _ Education Office, Darlingtoa, July, 1917. _ : . . 
| E. DENT and CO. Ltd.,| TT NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
enone | Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. eels, = 
— . 61 Strand. or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. TRAINING COLLEGE (WOMEN). 





WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
who is a Graduate (or the equivalent) IN SCIENCE, and has had some experience in 


DON’T SELL YOUR teaching. 


Stipend £150, with Wsr Bonus of £10. 














Vi CTO R Vv LOA N ® Apply, if possible before July 25th, to the SECRETARY, The University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
JARTNER (Domesticated or Educationalist) wanted in first- 
The Prudential Assurance Co. 3 class GIRLS’ SCHOOL, South Coast. 80 boarders. Accounts audited. 
. . Efficient help and energy required more than capital—Apply “ TAB,’’ Box &11, 
will enable you to increase your The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


, WRITER.—Man of letters, ‘active politician or 
A 


ambitious journalist required for leader staff of important daily papers. 


. . 

ultimate holding without further 
t Must have opinions of his own and power to express them with point and clarity 
immediate expense. Previous newspaper experience an advantage, but not so essential as grip, originality, 


| and breadth of view.—Box 812. The Spectator; 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2 
Write at once to your Agent, or to | SSISTANT EDITOR required for LITERARY WEEKLY.— 
4 State qualifications. Box 4789, Willings, 125 Strand, W.C. a : 
142 HOLBORN BARS, TEVRAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS are 
E Cc 1 required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immediate 
aieatias ° | vacancies in our training department for educated Girls wishing to prepare for such 
-Apply SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 








posts. Terms moderate 
y. 1 





FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary 


DENTISTRY 


= _ —— , * 
. | Cavendish Square, W 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. | 
tee SDUCATION COMMITTEE LECTURES, dc. 
] Seat Steiihea ee OMMIETER. | T) NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, BROMLEY. SCIENCE ——— 
Required, for September, an ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach aPienaT’ BCHOOLS or LAnaE —_ 
gither French and German or French and English. A knowledge of phonetics is DEPAR rt NT FOR TRAINING OF TBACHERS 
expected rhe appointment will be for the period of the war in the first instance } . ‘ ScH OLS . _— 
Balary according to qualifications and experience, | ENGINEERING SCBO S OF MINING 
Applications should reach the HEAD-MASTER not later than July 25th MI TALLI RGY. BREWING 
| b : <r 
| 


July, 1917. 
F Leading to Degrees and Diplomas 





XFORD GRADUATE HONOURS, wide experience Educa- | The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1017 - 
tion, Classics, English and French to Scholarship Standard, desires Private or | Ail Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
ware Work, Partnership, or School Transicr.—Address **MAGISTER,” Box 4796, In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
Willings, 125 Strand, W.C. 2. of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
. Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 


ANTED for an East India Merchant’s office, a JUNTOR, | may. atter one vear's study or research, take a Master's Degree 

age 16 or 17 Must be well educated. Good prospects for the right type | Svilabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 

of youth. Reply with fuil personal particulars and references to © Z. F. 596," c.o Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent 
Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, London, b.0, on application to the Secretary of the University. 


Courses, Fees, 
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ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCK TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
tattersea Tolytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewilery, 

Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and School Matrons. 
HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Mecognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Irspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Healt: Visitors, 
srectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, 
Social Workers. Preparatory Course for Nursea. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The College is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

Yor particulars ot Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the SECRETARY, 


U Biv east OF OXFORD. 
EXTENSION 3 MMER MEETING, AUGUST 2-14. 

SPECIAL SUBJECT.—The Near Future, Problems of Construction and Recon- 
struction, Industrial, Imperial, Social, Lducational, Religious. Lecturers and 
speakers include Lord Selborne, Viscount Haldane, Lord Emmott, Lord Islington, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P.,. the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Winchester, Dean 
of Christ Church, Master of Balliol, Canon Scott Holl: and, Headmaster of Mariborough, 
Mr. Hartley Withers, Mr. A. D. Hall, Mr. John Hodge, Prof. Perkin, Mr. H. Wilson 
Fox, M.P., Sir George Newman, Dr. Crowley, Sir Robert Baden Powell, Dr. Stephen 
— Principal Jacks, Principal Selbie, Miss Constance Smith. Allinformation from 


Sanitary In- 
District, and 








° A. R. MARRIOTT, University Extension Delegacy, Oxford, 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(Gress 5 


Patron: 
Visitor 2 
Principal: 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
The Rev. J. F. KBNDALL, M.A. 

The College = ides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School ong eg to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Mias M. D. TEALE), apply to the Ware Miss €. E. LEWER 
B.A., 43-45 HARL EY STREET, W. 1, from whom information may also be obtained 
a3 to the College Boarding House in which students may reside. 

Special terms will be conside red for the daughters of officers on active service, 


Rovar HOLLOWAY 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 4th, 1917. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrecs in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 
in June, 1918. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins 
October 3rd.—For Calendar -—. | particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
w estfleld Colle se, Hampste ad, 


lJ\HE BERGMAN 
COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE. 


Royal Holloway College, 


OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
The Kt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 


TRAINING 


fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 


ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further partic ulars on applic ation to the SECRET ARY. 


1 OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principala—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.K.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISIL SYSTEM. 
4 he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to becom? Teachers of Gymnastics ia Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioaal anil Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Paysiology, anl Hygiene, 





Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 


hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information coacerniag Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Priacipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 
ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
courses. 
Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 

houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 

tion. Botany by B.Se 

ing, Fruit-preserving 





Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Bee en Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from scea.—Apply Stirling House, 


a lor Road, Bournemouth. 


j{Locu TION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward 
1) particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabulary, Voice 
?roduction, Reciting, Pronunciation, Reading, and Correct Spe aking. Pupils 
include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, clergy, and others. 
Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITLON by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books on Public Speaking (by post 12s. 7d. inclusive). 
ddress Mr. C. SEYMOUK, 446, Strand, London, 


Students are prepared for the Arts and | 





| 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—-Miss E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

The House is a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. ‘There are 
il acres ‘of gardens and playing-{elds. 

While aiming at a thorough gencral education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. EJith’s School, 
House, Brackley, Northants. 


S* 


The Manor 


E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 


——— for the Universities ; Jeaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


r NHE GRANGE, BUX TON.-—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general cducation, with great attention to health. Elder girls 


may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 

Miss 


wet BANK SCHOOL, BIDEFORD. [rincipal: 
ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical development. ae 


at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Modern Education. Conversations 
French. Music. A second bearding-house with facilities for training in Domestic 
Science will be opened in September for elder girls. 
TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘Ths alm {fs to give a sounl 


education to girla on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
cood playing field. — Illustrated prospectus on applicatioa to HEAD- MISTRESS. 


al al r 
) ASTBOURNE.— The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
‘4 First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Paint'ng. 
Extire charge if required. Kesident Matron. 


{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
b LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grount«, LEquable climate. 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older gir.s 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridin’, 


swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, ete., from the Principals 
H. I G H ¥ I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Mis; WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tel>. “* Watfor1 616.” 

I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 





CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thoroug’: Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
‘Tennis » Hockey, &c. . : : 
Ss‘; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

Prospectus on —— ation to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, lato Scholar of Newrs 
ham College (Historical Tripos) --' of t! po wiast s Grey Training College 

: ) Harrow. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on applic ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


7: ¥F Grays hott. 


(preasaes SCHOOL, SETTL YORKSHIRE, 
Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
Lady holding French teac her's Diploma on the resident st: aff, 
5 C H Oo 0 L, 


S _ F ELI X 
Head-Mistress—-Mis3 L. SILUOX. 


SOUTHWOLD 
Summer Term :—May Ist to July 31st. 


Parisian 








(Q) UEENWoOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Loal. (Girton Colleze).—Pirst-rate 


Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields ant 


Kiink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Half-Term Juac 14th. 


| meg LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilitics for learning French 

as well as full range of all other su»jects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

dict ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—For Prospectus 

apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

rNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 

Head-Mistress: Mis} LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing alr from Downs and sex. A third hous> his just been opened for 

elder girls wishing to spectalize in French and Domestic Sci 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Mouern Education. 


BOYS’ 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
which contains in a concise form th? new Rezulations, with full illustrate 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborn: anl Dartmout.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIE VES, Ltd., 65 Sout: Moltoa Street, Loalon, W. 
{ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
J Nautical College, Pangbourne, opening 1st September next. Age of entry, 
134-14. Terms £8) per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITL & MOORE, Managers, 
12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3 
i RAMLINGHAM 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


book, 


COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
incorporated by Royal Charter. 
liead-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A, 

Inclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 

Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBEK 20TH. 
Titustrated ree tus and full particulars on application to the 
1AD-MASTER or the SEC RETARY 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). - Modcen Buildings. 


Laboratories (Physics and Ciemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 


] 


work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. TH RING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


perterm 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 
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| the tee I N Tig wDs2..0 &, N. B. 
Head-Master : CHARLES § 8. DOUGALT, M.A., 
THE NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd September, 1917. 
Complete High-School- Education at Moderate Cost.- Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinatiors. Extensive grourds. Beautiful and 
healthy situation.—Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 





\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enginsering Clas333. Paysical 


nool. Cadet corps. New baillings, racquets and 
xhibitioas for Soas of Odivsers a ul Clergy. 


‘UTTON VALENCE SC HOOL ‘(founded 1576). 
s Maidstone.—-Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
separate house, &e., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
and Sussex Weald.—Full partic ulars from Rev. W. W. 
53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


Drill compulsory for the whole sc 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. 





Motor from 


(1911) ; 
extensive views of Kent 
HOL DGAT E, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 


GS. 7.2% 2 [OO SL Ba-B. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Officer or 
old Dovorian who has been killed or disabled in the War. 
Tiree other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 
Further information can be obtained.from the HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


Highly qualified staff. Four leaviaz Sc‘1slirs‘iips of £75 to Oxford. Fine 





Luildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowinz, O.1.C. Fees, £55, Entranca 
€cholarships July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Treparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, t»achiaz, life and games.—Apply HE AD- MASTER 





\ ex COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
pie Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
lNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARI AL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


-Ladies quickly prepared for Jo urnalistic 
Excellent introductions given. 


P Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263). 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date 


jet tte Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
from provincial towns and the country, the various Fronts and the Fleet promptly 
returned and safely packed. Pupils taken. Price List on application. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (frea of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors ani E/ucational 

Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

E lucational Ageats, wi ar? largely responsibly for the 

teaching staffs of the most important sch ols _ thus able 
to supply information dificult t» obtaia clsewhe 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1L. Tele pions 


((HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4925. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES ia Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QcHOOLS BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date: knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


—— 


use RS. 


1135 Mus21m 


TUTORS. 


FOR 


"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational ‘Agents, 143 Cannon Strzet, London, E.C. 
Teleplione: 5953 Contral 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lrerick. Irrst 


| tg LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ir1sa Pornt. 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
fable Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Proseats. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Conveat, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleane: 1. 


Rere! ISTER of RESIDENCES of DOC TORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
nd is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Man ager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square 
W.O. 2. Tele grams : *Triform, Westrand, Loatoa.” Telephone: 185% Gorrart. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have youany? I 


Register states terms, &c 








will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. Pe 
on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
teeth returned promptly. Don’t be misled by higher advertised prices, but wath 
for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 


old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. 
Kindly mention Spectator 


__ KE. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 123. on silver, 153. 
on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we return 
parcel Post Free. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable 

8. CANN aAnpD CUO., 

694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Ee Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of t> provincial buyers. If forwardel by post, value 
per return or offer m: ule.—Chief Otic 3, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 10) years. 
Oy ACHES BLATTIS.” A scientific 
remedy invented Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Houschold. Used in War Hospitals, Tins 2s. 61., 4s. 6d., post 

free—- BLATTIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield 
£* PRIZE.— Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 

by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 


Established 1873. 


genuine firm. 


S exterminated with * 
and guaranteed by E. 








mtatetatatetatetetetatatetetetatateta tre 
4,000 PATIENTS 


each month 





Wifi 


} 
1 





=, are receiving attention at the medical 

centres established by the Society 

THIS BADGE, of Friends in the Samara district of 
worn by members of the Russia, 


present expedition, was 
Sirst used by the Society 
of Friends in their relief 
expedition during the 
Franco-Prussian War, 
1870-1871 


Owing to the terrible over-crowding 
of refugees in this district, there is much 
sickness, and great destitution and misery 
prevail, owing to lack of employment. 











600 refugees now earning a living 


The Society of Friends is doing everything in its 
power in organising relief. Under ‘the direction of the 
Society's workers, 650 refugees are now engaged in 
spinning, weaving and making clothes, ete., and in 
some measure they are thus becoming self-supporting. 


The SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


has already raised .and. dis- Holland and Russia. The work 
tributed over £140,000 for relief is carried on by about 200 of the 
work amongst the suffering Society's representatives. 
victims of the war in France, 


HUTS and FURNITURE for the HOMELESS 


have already been provided in 26 communes in France, 
and amongst the thousands of Belgian refugees in 
Holland. Agricultural implements, seeds and fer 
tilisers have also been supplied to enable farmers to 
wor on the land. 


To meet present commit- to Miss A. Ruth Fry, the 
ments, over £1,500 per week is Honorary Secretary to the 
required, and the public are War Victims Relief Committee 
earnestly requested to help this at Ethelburga House, 91, 
work by sending liberal dona- Bishopsgate, London, E.C., who 


tions. will gladly furnish any further 
Cheques, etc., may be sent information that may be desired. 


rarer te telat tata tate ta tetera rats te tere 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
has given homes to over 
1,490 children of Sailors and Soldiers. 


SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE to the 
who are giving their lives for YOU by 
HELPING to care for their little ones. 
Present family 4,390. 
Gifts thankfully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, eic., €F93391 anid made prytile to “ Wails anal &tras.” 
pas NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PA RALYSED AND EPILEPC(C (Atsany Mswox14b), 

QUEEN SQU ARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


MEN 


Patron: U.M. Tus Kiv2. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIE3$ ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCR LEGACIES BADLY 


Secretary 


IPTIONS, NEEDED. 





THE EARL OF IT4rnRoWBY. HAMILTON, 


4K BOOTS in war-time 


FIRST, for the Allied Armies, both Officers and Men. 


Treasurer : Gonvrasy H. 


NEXT, for the Civilian so far as Army claims permit. 
LASTLY, but little advertised, in deference to the 
Authorities, who insist 
paper and newspaper space during the war. 


on economy of 


STILL ‘KK Boots and Shoes hold the field. 





OOKS.—Rappoport’s Famous Artiots and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Theology Sermons, &c., 2 vols., ; De brett’ 3 Pe erage, &c., 2 vols., 
1915, as new, 8s. 6d.; Martin’s Dew Ponds, 38. ; Bu irke 1915, new, 10s 
1914,new,8s.; 1910,new, 6s.; Maspero’s Ancient Egypt's Sites and Mod “rn Scenes, 4s. 6d., 
Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman's Real Japan, 2s.; Norman’s Far East, 5s. 6d. ; 
How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d. ; Eucken’s Main Currents of 
Modern Thought, 5s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 33. 6d.; Henry 
Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 303. ; Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected 
Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 14 vols,, half-morocco, £9 9s. ; 
Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 21s.; Curtin’s Noted 
Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.—_ BAK ER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenus, W.C. 














THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 





Cheques, crossed “‘ Barclays’, % Church Army,"’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1. 





“The Sister of Literature-Tobaccd 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in thé Times 





NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. 


8” 


Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospitel. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


_JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


ery 


Mild and iediam. 


oO” 


Per oz. 


P.658 
Brane. of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 





——_——» 


How the Bible Society Fulfilled 
its Mission in 1916. 


TRANSLATION. 

In seven new languages a complete Book of the Bible 
was published for the first time, making the total on the 
list of versions 504. 

The Bible was completed in Hakka for use among 
15,000,000 Chinese. 

The New Testament was published in two languages in 
which hitherto portions only had been available. 


Details of translation and revision in 150 languages 
came before the Committee. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

The number of books circulated by the Bible Society 
was 9,539,235. 

These included 2,000,000 in English, over 1,000,000 in 
— languages, and over 2,500,000 in the languages of 

na. 

More than 4,500,000 books were distributed by the 
Society's own colporteurs. 


WAR WORK. 


Since the war began the Society has provided over 
6,000,000 books, in sixty languages, for use in trench, 
dugout, prison camp, barrack-room, battleship, and 
hospital, by friend and foe. 


FINANCE. 
The Bible Society’s actual receipts during the year were 
£250,657. 
Its total payments in the year were £257,263. 


SUPPLIES. 


Though there has been scarcity in other things, the 
Bible Society maintained supplies of practically all its 
necessary editions. Provision was made in advance for 
the needs of 1917, the cost of which will be £30,000 
more than usual. An Emergency Fund has been 
opened to meet this extra expenditure. 

The records of 1916 call for thankfulness, and the needs 
of 1917 appeal to faith, fortitude, and sacrifice. 


Gifts, which are urgently needed, will be 
gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


The British & Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 





British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act.) 


The Prisoners under the care of this organisation include a large 
proportion of the men of the original Expeditionary Force captured 
at Mons. These are in their third year of captivity, during the whole 
of which time they have suffered the grossest indignities and endured 
the greatost hardships. The food provided by the German Authori- 
ties is of inferior quality, always unpalatable and quite inadequate 
| for proper nourishment. In consequence they are in a constant 
| state of semi-starvation and rely for sustenance on the parcels 
| received from this country. Three parcels of food aro dispatched 
| every fortnight to each man. Bread is also supplied and other 
| necessary comforts. 





| ‘The continued rise in price of allcommodities and packing materials 
| has greatly increased our expenditure. The actual packing of the 
| parcels is performed by a staff of voluntary workers. 


| FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to maintain the regular supply of parcels, which are so vitally necessary 
to our unfortunate countrymen. 99 % reach their destination 
without let or hindrance and are acknowledged gratefully by the 
recipients. 


Donations gratefully received and acknowledged by 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. 
25 TREVOR SQUARE, 


Regular subscribers will be welcomed. 


Treasurer, 


LONDON, 5§.W. 7 


The Hon. Secretary will gladly Jurnis sh particulars to anuone desiring to ‘‘ adopt™ 


@ prisoner through ie Fund, 
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HODDER & 


STOUGHTON 





Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce that 
they have just published “WAR TIME SPEECHES,” 
by Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. J. ©. Smuts, P.C., K.0. 
The speeches all deal either with our War Aims or the 
British Empire or the future government of the world. 
Price 1s. net. 





Hodder and Stoughton beg to draw special attention 
to two wonderful books. The first, entitled “ IN 
THE NORTHERN MISTS”: A Grand Fleet 
Chaplain’s Note Book (5s. net), is now in its third 
edition ; the second volume, just published, entitled 
“GRAND FLEET DAYS,” by the author of “In 
the Northern Mists”’ (5s. net), has called forth the 
following enthusiastic review from ‘“‘ Punch” :— 
“I am seriously thinking of chaining ‘Grand Fleet 
Days ’ to my bookcase, for it is written by the author 
of ‘ In the Northern Mists,’ a book which has destroyed 
the morality of my friends. Be assured that I am not 
formulating any grave charge against the anonymous 
Chaplain of the Fleet who has provided us with these 
two delightful volumes; I merely wish to say that 
nothing can prevent people from purloining the first, 
and that drastic measures will have to be taken if I 
ain to retain the second. Once again we have a broad- 
minded humour and the revelation of a most attractive 
personality. Above all we see our Grand Fleet as it 
is; and if the grumblers would on'y read and soundly 
digest what our Chaplain has to say, their question 
would be, ‘ What is our Navy not doing?’ ” 











Hodder and Stoughton announce for immediate publication 
Sir Arthur Lawley’s new book, “A MESSAGE FROM 
MESOPOTAMIA.” “There are thousands of men and 
women in England who have serious misgivings as to the 
conditions under which those near and dear to them are 
serving in Mesopotamia. ‘Is it well with them?’ they 
ask. To them I answer ‘ Yes! It is well.’”’--From the 
Preface. Price 2s. 64. net. 





Hodder and Stoughton -announce the publication of 

q “ THE PROUD CITIZEN,” by HAROLD BEGBIE 
(5s. net). A remarkable book which tells among other 
things what the City of London has done for the War, 
and which may be called the first chapter in a new gospel 
of British idealism—the gospel of Civic Pride. Ex- 
tract from a speech by Sir Charles Wakefield, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1915-16 :—‘‘ People ask me what 
has been my experience as Lord Mayor. Well, I will 
tell you. I have found more gold than dross, more 
flowers than weeds, more saints than sinners.” The 
Profits from the sale of ‘‘ The Proud Citizen ” will be 
given to the Y.M.C.A. 








“ CHRISTIANITY: IS IT TRUE ?—Foundations 
and Facts Simply Stated,” by FRANK B. SHORT 
(3s. 6d. net). “I have endeavoured to place before 
my readers a simple statement which it is hoped 
may give them reasons for their Faith sufficient to 
enable them to stand firm against the many hostile 
and conflicting influences by whieh they are sur- 
rounded.’’—From the Preface. 


oe and Stoughton have just published 








Hodder and Stoughton announce the publication of 

q the SECOND VOLUME of SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE’S History of the War. It is entitled 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS 1915” (6s. net), and apart from an 
immense amount of detail, which has not hitherto 
appeared in print, it gives for the first time the con- 
nected story of two of the greatest Battles in British 
history : the Second Battle of Ypres and the Battle 
of Loos. 














‘** Every true bookman will read with delight ‘ LETTERS 
ABOUT SHELLEY’ (10s. 6d. net), which Mr. R. S. 
Garnett has put together.” The letter-writers are Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, the late Professor Dowden, and the late 
Richard Garnett. ‘“ This is a delightful volume. .. . It 
is sometimes said in praise of a book that it is as pleasant 
to read as a novel. This book is much pleasanter. We 
seldom read every word of a novel. We have read every 
word of this book.’’— Nation, 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in introducing M. ANDRE 

q CHEVRILLON’S ‘“ BRITAIN AND THE WAR” 
(with a Preface by RUDYARD KIPLING, 5s. net), 
which Hodder and Stoughton have just issued, says 
his “ analysis of our national mind is nearer to the root 
of the matter than anything that has yet been written 
by an Englishman.” 








“ Ever since the war began the Salvation Army has 

q been exercising a gracious ministry amongst the men 
of the Army, not only in this country but wherever 
the battle front has extended. Mr. A. E. COPPING 
in ‘SOULS IN KHAKI’ (2s. 6d. net), with a 
Preface by GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, gives 
an admirable idea of the heroism and sacrifice that 
lie behind all this service. He has seen the work 
under every circumstance, and his tribute to its value 
is, we are sure, thoroughly deserved. The narrative is 
full of thrilling stories, and as we read it we realise 
afresh what a grand asset the nation possesses in the 
Salvation Army.” 








Hodder and Stoughton announee a second edition of Martin 
Swayne’s beautifully illustrated book, “IN MESOPO- 
TAMIA” ‘An officer in the Royal Army Medical Corps 
who uses the pseudonym ‘Martin Swayne’ has just 
published a book which deserves to be widely read as a 
sequel to the Report. The book is entitled ‘IN MESO- 
POTAMIA.’”—Jance?. ‘‘ There is not a page in this 
narrative that should be missed.”—Daily Telegraph- 
Price 5s. net. 





Hodder and Stoughton anno:inc> for early publica 
tion an important work entitled “SILVER: ITS 
HISTORY AND ROMANCE,” by BENJAMIN 
WHITE, Fellow ot the Royal Economic Society, with 
about 60 illustrations (21s. net). ‘‘ No writer has 
studied this fascinating subject so profoundly.’’— 








Financial News. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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NOW READY. 
Before Making an Investment | BOOK BARGAINS 
LARGE OR SMALL 
The following publishers’ Remainders are now offcred 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The above Work contains full details of 100 investment securities 
specially selected as being, at their present quotations, the most 
attractive of their respective classes, The 100 stocks selected cover 
British, Colonial and Foreign Government Loans, Municipal Loans, 
Debentures, Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares of industrial 
companies, spocial attention being paid to certain groups, such as 
iron, steel and allied trades, insurance, &c. 





In a lengthy introductory article, entitled :— 


“A POLICY OF INVESTMENT 
TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS,” 


the whole question of investment is envisaged from the standpoint 
of present-day circumstances. The volume also contains yield 
tables and numerous hints regarding income tax, methods of obtain- 
ing capital appreciation, &c., of the utmost value to every investor. 





Post free on receipt of 1s. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 


Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


The Posthumous Poems of 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. Demy 8vo. 
6s.net. Edition de Luxe. Limited to 300 copies. 30s. net. 


OTHER NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 


PLAIN SONG: 1914-1916 








By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 3s. Od. net. 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 3s. Gd. net. 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN 
3y SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 5s. net. 
7. NEW WAR BOOKS ——_  « 
THE WAY OF THE AIR 

2s. 6d. net. 


By EDGAR MIDDLETON. 


MY °75 ny pave Lintier. 


““ A book of which I should find it difficult to speak too highly.”’ 


—Punch, 
FRANCE By CHRISTOPHER NYROP. Is. net. 
A popular study of the French spirit, and all that it has stood for 
in the world’s progress 


NEW FICTION 


POTTERAT AND THE WAR 





3s. Od. net. | 


(new copies) at greatly reduced prices : — 
THINGS I CAN TELL. By 


A STUDY. 


Lorp RossMore. 
Published at 10s. 
STERNE : By W. SicHet. 
Published at 8s. 6d., for 3s. 9d, 
THE GARRICK CLUB. By Percy Fitzceratp. Illustrated. 
Published at 2Is., for 6s, 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH BISHOPS AND 
KINGS. By Mrs. Arraur Be tt. Illustrated. 
Published at 14s., 
DICKENS IN AMERICA. By W. GrypEe Wutkrys. 
Published at 7s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. 
By Capt. E. PENNELL-ELMErIRsT. 
Published at 1l6s., for 8 
Collected by E. Kesie CHATTERTON. 
Published at 10s. 6d., for 5s, 
By F. C. Hopason. Illustrated. 
Published at 12s. 6d., for 6s, 
DovGias Murray. 
Published at 6s., 
ITS HISTORY, HOUSES 
Illustrated. 
Published at 12s. 6d., for 5s. 6d. 
MYSTERIES. By Purure Curtin. 
Published at 7s. 6d., for 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAND, AND OTHER PAPERS ON 
By E. E. Dorturna. 
Published at 7s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. 
REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. By Bram STOKER. 
Published at 6s., for 3s. 6:1. 
RED LETTER DAYS. Extracts from the Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
Edited by FE. F. ALien. Published at 3s. 6d., for ‘s. 
HOW I BECAME A GOVERNOR. By Sir Rares WILtIAMs. 
Published at 15s., for 
By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated in Colour. 
Published at 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. 


6d., for 5s. 


for 6s. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. 
Tilustrated. 
ROYAL LOVE LETTERS. 


THAMES SIDE IN THE PAST. 
JEANNE D°ARC. By T. 


for 3s. 


SAINT JOHN'S WOOD: AND 


HAUNTS. By A. M. Eyre. 
NOTED MURDER 


LEOPARDS OF 
HERALDRY. 








v3. 


MANY CARGOES. 





Write for a Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


LITERARY AND _ POLITICAL. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Author of ** Forty Years at the Bar.” 





NOW READY 
GREATER ITALY 
By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF ULSTER AND BALLIOL 





By F. 8. BOAS. 2s. net. 
L of 
Captain JAMES E. AGATE. 6s. not. 
THE LATIN AT WAR 
WILL IRWIN. 6s. net. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 


Dr. W. A. BREND., 


DIAZ 


DAVID HANNAY. 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY 


BERTRAM SMITH. 


POEMS 
ALAN SEEGER. 


10s. 6d. net. 


6s. net 
4s. 6d. net. 


5s. net 





AT ALL LIBRARIES 


A new Novel by ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of 
** Pollyanna ”’ and ** Just David.” 


| THE ROAD TO 


| UNDERSTANDING 


With frontispiece in colour. 5s. net. 


By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. 5s. net. 
MARMADUKE 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 5s. net | 
THE NURSERY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
SECRET BREAD 

68. net. 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





| I O Orange Street WC. 2. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


My Reminiscences. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With IIlus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Economic Annals of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the late Professor 

WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D. Vol. I. 1821-1830. 


8vo. 21s. net. 
*,* Proviously published: Vol. I., 1801-1820. 21s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. 6d. not. 


Sirk HENRY NEWBOLT, in 0-Day, says :—‘‘ Mr. Hodgson's form, with all 
its appearance of simplicity, is always the vital form—his utterance is 
absolutely one with his vision. This is one source of the extreme pleasure 
with which we read him.” 


Social and International 


Ideals. Being Studies in Patriotism by BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Theory of the State,” &c. 6s. net. 


The Outlook :—** Such a book as Mr. Rosanquet has here produced 
80 equable, so rich in insight and in criticism, so thoroughly inspired 
by a sound sens of citizenship, invites the widest publicity that it can 
attain ;*it shotld act as an effective counterbiast to the feverish excesses 
of contemporary journaiism.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


A. & C. Black’s List. 
THE IMMORTAL GAMBLE: andthe 


Part Played in it by H.M.S. ‘Cornwallis.’ 
By A. T. STEWART, Acting Commander, R.N., and C. J. 
PESHALL, Chaplain, R.N. Containing 32 page Illustrations 
from Photographs and a Sketch Map. Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 6s. net. 


THE CELLAR HOUSE OF PERVYSE. 


A Tale of Uncommon Things. 
From the Journals and Letters of the Baroness DE T’SER- 
CLAES DE RATTENDAEL and Miss MAIRI CHISHOLM. 
Third Impression. Post 8vo. Cloth. Containing 32 pages of 
Illustrations from Photographs. Price 63. net. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
CANON SHEEHAN’S LAST NOVEL. — 


5s. net: 


THE GRAVES AT 
KILMORNA 
A Story of ’67 


“* According to accounts from Ireland Canon Shechan’s last volume, 
‘The Graves at Kilmorna,’ is having an unprecedented sale... . 
As the book proved to be @ prophecy in almost every detail of what 
has actually happened within the last eighteen months, the singularly 
| accurate vision of the dead priest before the events of Easter, 1916, ts 
accepted as a forecast of other things to come. Canon Sheehan was not 
an advocate of the Sinn Fein movement, though he knew of its existence ; 
and he wrote to bring it into line with the conservative demands of all 
the national patriots.’’-—EccLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 
1760-1832 


THE NEW CIVILISATION. 
By J. L HAMMOND and BARBARA. HAMMOND. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A brilliant and important achievement ‘ The Town Labourer’ 
will rank as an indispensable source of revelation and of inspiration. 
—Tue Nation. 





First Violations of International Law 


by Germany Luxembourg and Belgium. 
By LOUIS RENAULT. Translated from the Original by 
Frank Carr, LL.D. Demy 8vo. 2s. net. 


What Germany is Fighting for 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN. ls. 6d. net. 


The Public School System in Relation 
to the Coming Conflict for National 


Supremacy 
By V. SEYMOUR BRYANT, M.A. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lorp Raytercu, O.M. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. net. 


The Upbringing of Daughters 
By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
** Encouraging and freshly thought owt statement." —ScoTsMAN. 





INTIMATE PRUSSIA. 


By A. RAYMOND. Large crowa 8vo. Cloth, with pictorial 
wrapper. Price 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


OF SEX. An Outline for Beginners. 
By S. HERBERT, M.D., M.R.U.S., L.R.C.P., Author of * First 
Frinciples of Heredity ” and “ First Principles of Evolution.” | 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W.1. | 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine ‘‘ THE FUTURE "’ for ESSAYS 
en subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, 
Send P.O, 7d, for Specimen number with full particulars— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR3), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. | 
7 y "RW 1Aan hee Al . | 

TOW READY.—A NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary | 
variety of Books, all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced | 
prices. Write for your copy to-day, as Catalogues can now only be sent tn response | 
to written application.—H. J. GLAISHER, Kemainder and Discount Bookseller, | 
55-57 Wigmore Strect, W. 1 





Te ae. ee ' | 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
The COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL, | 
by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Strect, W. 1, 
en MONDAY, July 16th, and Two Following Days, at one o'clock precisely. 

The SIXTH PORTION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLU- 
MINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by Henry Huth, and since maintained and 
augmented by his son, Alfred H. Huth, Esg., of Fosbury Manor, Wiltshire, com- | 
prising. the letters N, O, and P. 

May be viewed, Illustrated catalogues may be had, price 7s. 6d. cach 


‘In the Night 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


World-Builders All 


The Task of the Rising Generation. By the Rev. E. A. BUR- 
ROUGHS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford ; 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. With a foreword by the 


Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2s. net. 


** The little book ought to be widely known and read in all boys’ 
schools, and though it is primarily written for boys, we venture to 
suggest that girls as well as boys should read it.”—LONDON DIOCESAN 


MAGAZINE. 


. 
Arthur Stanton—A Memoir 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘** 4 volume of engrossing interest, and a worthy memorial of a 
true servant of Christ and humanity.’’—Tae Specraror. 


A Detective Story. By The Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. 
Author of *‘ Out of the Blue,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* A detective story of a new type.’'—Tur Times. 
** It is well written, lacking neither humour nor sense of characte) 
Datty TELEGRAPH. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.8Sc., F.LC., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Wales. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Flying Book. The Aviation World Who’s Who, 
Industrial Directory, and Vade Mecum. 
1917 Edition. With Plates.. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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FRENCH 
NATIONAL FETE 


July 14th 


THE FRENCH WouUNDED 


EMERGENCY FuNbD, 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


HAS ASSISTED 


OVER 


3,550 MILITARY HOSPITALS 


AND 


should be helped in this work by all who desire to aid 
France on the occasion of the National Fete. 








IT IS MANAGED BY A BRITISH THE HOSPITALS ARE VISITED 
COMMITTEE. BY THEIR DELEGATES. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MONSIEUR JUSTIN GODART. 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE, 
Ministére de la Guerre, PaRIs. 
Cabinet du Sous-secrétaire Etat. 

Le ‘‘ French Wounded Emergency Fund ’’ n’a cessé d’apporter au Service de Santé la collaboration la plus efficace. 
Vous avez ainsi puissamment contribué 4 améliorer le sort de nos chers soldats malades ou blessés. En leur nom, je vous 
exprime leur gratitude ; ils ont été, soyez en sire, sensibles aux sympathies que manifestait votre ceuvre, sentant qu’elles 
allaient autant 4 la France, champion du Droit, qu’a eux-m¢mes. 





Cheques should be .ent to the 
Hon. Treasurer: SIR DAVID ERSKINE, K.C.V.O. 
Chairman ; ALBERT GRAY, C.B., K.C. fon. Secretary: MISS EVELYN WYLD. 


44 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


A 
PARIS: ENTREPOT DES DONS, BASTION 55, POSTE DAUPHINE. 
NEW YORK: 2326 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Lonpon: Printed by W. Speaiaut & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “Spgorator” (Limited), at their Office. 
No. 1 Wellington Street (W.C. 2), in the Précinct of the Savoy, Strand, ia tue County of Middlesex, Saturday, Juwy 14th, 1917, 











